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THE GRAY AND THE BLUE. 



Col. Cauldwell, or Hi^ibbipfi, and Caft. Asahs, or St. 
LoDiB — Pellow-Tbatslebb — Thb CAfTAm'a LETrna, and 
iTfl Tkll-Tauc PoarfiCKiPT. , , 

"No more ibill the wiii.er7 sever. 

Or the irlading livei be red ; 
They binleh our Miger f oierer 

When thef laurel the grave* of onr dead." 

j^APTAiK Sbth Adams was passing down the 
\S' Illinois Central Railroad from Chicago to 
St. Louis, in a full car. At BCankafcee, among 
others who came aboard, was a gentieman wear- 
ing a gray felt hat, very broad in the rim, who 
walked to near the centre of the car, and there 
stood looking in vain for an empty seat. He did 
not look pleased ; in fact, he looked up and down 
the crowded car, and from seat to seat, with an 
expression that seemed to say : "Very strange 
nobody offers me a eeatl" He was standing ex- 
actly at the seat occupied by Captain Adams, but 
(?) 
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8 THE OBAT AND TEB BLCS, 

either he did not observe that there was but one 
I)er8on in the seat, or he purposely turned his 
back toward the captain and waited for an invi- 
tation to sit down. Seeing this hesitation, and 
supposing then that the new-comer was unac- 
customed to railway traveling, the captain invited 
the ^ntleman to sit by him. 

" This way, sir," said Adams, as he lifted his 
valise from the vacant end of the seat; " will you 
sit here ? " 

The stranger turned, stared a moment, and then, 
before accepting the proffered seat, said in a tone 
of mixed hauteur and pohteness : 

' ' Do you know me, suh ? " 

"No, sir, I do not know you ; but that is no 
reason why I should not offer you a seat." 

"Thank you," said the new-comer; "but I 
thought I recognized your voice and might have 
met you befo'. Don't you live in the South ? " 

" St. Louis," rephed Captain Adams. 

" Yes, suh ; I knew you was no Yankee," said 
the other. 

" And I knew you was a Southerner : but do 
you still dishke Yankees ? " 

"Well, yes; I hate the regular blue bellies — 
you are a Western man ? " (interrogatively). 
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CAPTAIN ADAUS. 



"We generally class them all as Yankees; 
but I make the distinction, and know the 
genuine blue belly at sight. Saw a house full 
of 'em to-day, out on the pra'ry — all with the 



" Tes," replied Adams, " they are all over the 
best part of niinois, and most of them prosper- 
ing." 

" Prospering ! I should think so ! — get all they 
can and keep all they get." Then, after taking 
his broad-brimmed hat in his hand and combing 
his long black locks with his fingers, the tall 
Southerner continued ; 

" You see, I had business with one Standish to- 
day — as I was teUing you — out on the pra'ry, and 
soon as I entered the house I knew on sight they 
were all genuine Yanks. Might have known it 
from the name if I had thought, but I didn't ; no 
one but a Yankee ever had such a name as 
Standish." 

" And what were the ear-marks that betrayed 
them 1 " 

"I'll tell you. I had been directed to the 
house, and when I knocked at the do' — there was 
but one do'— the wife opened it, and uncere- 
moniously bid me good-morning. 'Colonel 
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10 THE GBAT AND THE BLUX. 

Cauldwell, I believe i Walk in, suh ; husband 
will be in shortly. Have this chair I ' and she 
took my hat and plumped me down in a big rock- 
in' chair befo' I could get in a word." 

"She seemed to understand ear-marks, too, 
didn't she i " said Adams, with a smile. 

" Oh, she knew I was to be thar. Well, I was 
in the dining-room, and I looked at that table 
with dinner on it for seven, without counting 
myself. My God, suh 1 let me tell you. Table- 
cloth white as snow ; knives and forks, spoons, 
dishes and table-ware bright as new dollars. And 
here was the dinner for eight : one little plate of 
cheese— about two ounces ; one little glass dish 
of honey ; one little plate and a dab of butter ; 
another Uttle plate with shavings of dried beef ; 
one small plate of thin-cut bread, white as snow, 
and one pickled cowcumber, (I swar" it's a fact !) 
cut into eight long shces, lying on a plate I 
Would anybody in this world but a Yankee set 
such a table as that ! " 

" Perhaps the dinner had not been brought in 
from the kitchen ? " said Adams. 

"Well, suh, Mrs. Standish came in directly, 
and all that Yankee woman brought in was about 
half a pound of corned beef and a dozen potatoes. 
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COLONEL CAOLDWBLL. 11 

Add a cup of tea, which the wife and five daugh- 
ters— _^«e daughters, suh I — all drank- ; and that 
was dinner for eight. I could have gobbled the 
whole of it ! Rather distinct ear-marks, I should 
say." 

Adams smiled pleasantly, and nodded assent. 

"And then, by thunder, suh," continued the 
colonel, " when I had paid him some money and 
could not make the exact change, he sent that 
woman to search for three cents — three cents, 
suh ! and I had to take the coppers ! " 

AH this time Adams listened patiently, but 
said little. He studied the man's face, and noted 
his tall figure — his broad-brimmed gray felt hat, 
his clothing of the same color, his long black hair 
and heavy mustache, and his entire make-up. 
Then, looking squarely into the keen gray eyes 
of his seat-mate, he said, with manifest interest, 
but great politeness of manner : 

" The Yankee woman called you Colonel Cauld- 
weH, I think you said I " 

"Tes, suh." 

" Colonel Marshall CauldweU ?" 

"Yes, suh. Have we met befo'? There is 
something familiar in your voice." 

' ' I happen to know a young lady of your name 
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13 THE GRAY AND THE BLUE. 

who spells her name as you do — with a u — as I 
infer." 

" At St. Louie r' 

" Yes ; at St. Louis." 

"It cannot be my sister Glenevieve? Our fam- 
ily came in Revolutionary days from the North 
of Ireland— Protestants, you know, suh — and we 
all speU the name with a «." 

A good deal of general conversation followed 
as the cars sped along, which was at last ended 
abruptly by the conductor's cry: " £fflngham ; 
twenty minutes for supper ; St. Louis passengers 
take the next car forward." 

"Sorry to leave you, suh," said Cauldwell, as 
the two gentlemen left the cars ; " but I go on to 
Mississippi." And after a hearty meal Cauldwell 
gave his new acquaintance an unusuaUy cordial 
good-bye, as he returned to the Cairo car, while 
Adams took the Vandalia line for St. Louis. And 
for some miles, an the divei^ing trains flew over 
the prairie, each mused thoughtfully of the 
other. 

"Strange! thought Cauldwell, "that I 
should be so drawn to a total stranger. I have 
certainly met him before. He appears too youiJg 
to have been in the army; and if I did not meet 
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PELL0W-TRAVELEE8. 13 

him there, where did I hear that voice i Why did 
I not learn his name ? " 

But Captain Adams knew his man. He had 
seen him before, and he well knew where. ' ' But 
could Colonel Cauldwell be, indeed, the brother 
of Mis s Genevieve 1 I must ask the ' Old Philoso- 
pher ' I Chartervale will, of course, know, as 
they say he knows everything. But, then, he is 
her uncle, I think, and of course he knows." 

Cauldwell was mistaken. Seth Adams had not 
been too young to be a soldier in the war for the 
Union, though he was still not thirty years old. 
When he entered the service as a Ueutenant of 
engineers he was not yet eighteen, though, from 
install, weU-developed and manly appearance, no 
question had been raised as to his age. At the 
time of this incidental meeting with Colonel 
Cauldwell, Adams was sufficiently changed from 
the youthful soldier of 1862 to account for the 
colonel's failure to recognize him. And when 
Cauldwell looked upon the robust man six feet in 
height, with moustache and flowing beard, and 
expressing in voice and maimer and entire ad- 
dress the calm confidence of assured manhood, 
he failed to see that he was that young heutenant 
of the Union army to whom he owed the highest 
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14 THE OBA.Y Am> THE BLUE. 

possible obUgation. Nevertheless, he looked upon 
the fine figure, the fair Bkin, flowing hght-brown 
hair, and large cordial, honest, deep blue eyes of 
Adams with an admiration which it was not bis 
wont to extend to any map. But the voice it 
was which impressed him most. He had, indeed, 
heard that voice fifteen or more years ago ; and 
it afterward haunted him from its unexplained 
familiarity when he heard it upon the iraia. But 
there are voices which strike us with familiarity 
when heard for the first time; when we curiously 
wonder when and where we beard them before. 
And such a voice bad Adams. 

Captain Adams was now a civil enginew, had 
assisted in the construction of the great steel 
bridge at St. Louis, and was proud to have held 
even a subordinate position in that wonderful 
work, where the great river bad been beaten upon 
bis own ground, and the vast piers had been sunk 
through tbirt.y yards of Mississippi mud to the 
solid rock. And now, when his train had reached 
East St. Louis, and he — for ceiiain reasons — was 
crossing the Father of Waters upon the steam 
ferryboat, he looked down toward the great steel 
arches which were seen to spring from pier to 
pier, proud to feel that be, too, had wrought in 
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CAFP. ADAMS' LBTTBE. 15 

this grand triumph of ei^iiieeriDg, even though 
his place had been a subordinate onfe. It was 8 
o'clock at night.. A roimd moon was coming up 
over the American Bottom, and throwing a silvery- 
radiance over river and bridge, and illuminating 
the eastern aspect of the greatest trans-Mississippi 
city. A steamer was rounding out from the 
crowded landing, and went whizzing by, down 
through the bridge piers and away. Others at 
the wharf were ringing their bells or blowing 
their deep-toned steam signals, while above the 
city itself the gaslights from the streets and the 
beams of the rising moon commingled in strange 
glamour in the overspread canopy of smoke. 

Arrived at his hotel, he went to his room, 
wrote the following note, put a dispatch-stamp 
on the envelope, attached a small package to the 
note, and took it himself to the hotel clerk to be 
sent out by the messenger-boy in the morning : 

Plaktbbs' Hoitsb, 6 p. m., Tuesd&y. 
Ds. W. Chaetebvale, Hermitage, 

Near Shaw's Gaj^en. 

Mt Dbab Sib : I examined tfae tootb of the Elephae 

Araericanva in the natural history rooros at Chicago, this 

morning, in careful comparison with your specimen, and 

have no hesitation in saying that your fragment belonged 
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16 THE QRAT AND THE BLUE. 

to the eztiact American elephant. I return your iater- 
esting fossil herewith, and will thauk jou for a line ac- 
knowledgmg the receipt, as it is too valuable to lose. 

It oeouTB to me to ask if your young lady friend, whom 
I first met at your hoase, has relatives in Misstuippi f I 
allude, of coarse, to llisa Cauldwell. 

Your friend, Sxte Adaxs. 

By 9 o'clock next morning this note— which so 
resembled a woman's letter, with the most impor- 
tant item in the postscript — was at The Hermit- 
age and in the hands of Dr. Charteirale. This 
man and his pleasant suburban home play prime 
parts in this narrative, and the reader will find it 
to his interest to accept an introduction now. 

"William Chartervale was bom at Cincinnati, of 
English parentage, about 1810, and at the era of 
our story was nearly sixty -seven years old. He 
studied medicine, and graduated as soon as he was 
old enough; was a great student, not only of his 
special department, but of general science in all 
its phases, and of Uterature and the arts. Hui^ry 
for knowle<^e, he sought it in countless ways, 
and digested aU the vast mass which he devoured. 
At the breaking out of the war for the Union he 
left his extensive practice at St. Louis, where he 
had accumulated a fortxme, and went iuto the 
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A TBLL-TALB POSTSCRIPT. 17 

Union axmy as- a surgeon. At the close of the 
war he built for himself that large and beautiful 
home in the suburbs of St. Louis, known as ' ' The 
Hermitage," and gave himself up almrat wholly 
to scientific pursuits. Gonial, kindly, courteous 
to all, forbearing and universally tolerant, the 
"Old Philosopher" {as his friends delighted to 
call him) was esteemed by all who knew him. 
Personally, he was of medium height and some- 
what robust ; head large, with abundance of 
flowing (but not curling) dark brown hair, now 
touched with gray; forehead high and broad, 
with large blue-gray eyes looking out from under 
a prominent brow, and a face to match — ^thoy 
never wore a frown. 

Such was the master of The Hermitage. And 
as the man, so was his home and its appointments 
and surroundings. Out doors — fruits, flowers, 
vines, arbors, weU-cropt swards, grassy banks and 
pleasant walks; indoors — besides domestic apart- 
. ments and furniture — library, conservatories, 
cabinets of fossils and recent shells, art room, 
and a well-stocked laboratory, with no end of 
philosophical instruments and miscellaneous curi- 
osities. Nor were any of these things for mere 
show. Dr. Chartervale was familiar with them 
a 
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18 TH£ QRJlY Am) THE BLUE. 

all. In the laboratory was a fine microscope, 
and in the cupola, at the top of the great stair- 
way, a good six-inch telescope, the instruments 
forming, as the doctor was fond of saying, *'the 
outpost sentinels of human knowledge." 

When Dr. Chartervale opened and read the 
note which Captain Adams had dispatched to 
him on the night previous, he smiled as he turned 
to his little black-eyed sister, to whom he had 
always confided all family affairs, and, handing 
the letter to her, said : 

"The small end of this letter is the heaviest." 

"Oh," said Annie; "it is from Captain Adams. 
I knew he would take pleasure in making the 
investigation for you." 

" Yes ; but he inquires about Genevieve Cauld- 
well's kindred. He wrote that note and returned 
the specimens last night, you see — after his long 
ride from Chicago." 

"Yes; he knew that you were anxious to 
know about it, and returned it promptly." 

"Eead the last three lines again, dear," said 
the doctor, with an expressive smile. Miss 
Chartervale read ; " It occurs to me to aak if your 
lady friend, whom I met first at your house, has 
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DK. CHABTERVALE*8 BBPLT. 19 

relatives in Mississippi?" Then, after a pause, 
she added : 

"If Captain Adams — a Union soldier — expects 
so bitter a rebel as Colonel Cauldwell to approve 
any but the most formal acquaintance between 
him and the colonel's sister and ward, he will soon 
learn his mistake. You ought to caution the 
captain, dear." 

"Not I, indeed. I shall answer his inter- 
rogatory, and perhaps add a few words of the 
personal history of Colonel Cauldwell. Adams is 
no boy, and may be safely trusted to manage his 
own little affairs." 

" Well, tell him at least how great a rebel the 
colonel was, and how he hates all Northern men." 

Dr. Chartervale wrote as follows : 

The HEBiaTA.aB, Wedneaday Morning. 
Captain Sbth Asaus, Planters House. 

My Dkab Captain : Many thanks for the favor yoa did 
me at Chicago. The speciihen reached me all right this 
morning. I was very confident it was elephant and not 
mastodon, aa had been suggested by some of my friends. 

Yes, Miss Cauldwell (my wife's cousin, as you know) 
has a brother who lives with his wife at or near the town 
of Prentiss, in Mississippi, — the beautiful town which 
some of our Union soldiers found it necessary to bum 
during the war. ColoDel Cauldwell was a bitter rebel 
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20 THE OB&T AND THE BLUE. 

(so-oalldd), and to thia day hates with a bitter hatred all 
Union eoldiera, and eapeoially all true Yankees. He is 
otherwise a man of sense and a kind brother. He is alio 
his uster's guardian under the laws of his own State and 
of Uissouri. He really believes himself to be a great 
patriot — and he ia, — but I think his patriotism is bounded 
by the Missiasippi on the west, and on the other sides by 
Louisiana and the Gulf, Alabama and Tennessee. I know 
him pretty well, and have told you the worst which can 
be truly said of him. 

How did it " h^pen " to occur to yoi4 to make the 
inquiry, Captain? 

I am, your friend, W. Chartsmvale. 

P. S. — Come out and dine with ua Sunday. 
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UonnCRLLO Bsuikaby, asd the BcDDma of a Rouakce— 
A OONTRABASD Lkttbr— M1B8 Cauldwell'b Holeday at 
The H£biiitaoe— Ait Elefhaht'b Tooth. 

fHB " Monticello Seminary " for young ladies, 
as is widely known, is at Grodfrey, Illinois. 
It was founded by the wise liberality of a gentle- 
man from whom the romantic little town takes 
its name. To be a graduate of Monticello is a 
badge of distinction of which any young lady 
may be proud; and thousands of passengers on 
the great railroad which runs through the village 
remember the delightful glimpse of the Seminary 
buildings which is permitted by the grand old 
trees which surround them, and many, in look- 
ing at the quiet seclusion of Monticello, have 
thought, "If there's peace to be found in the 
world, it is there I " 

Two himdred young ladies together, and all the 

cares and vexations of the world excluded! Love 

— except that sweet sisterly affection which 

(81) 
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springs naturally among school girls — is never 
permitted to pass the threshold of Monticello. 
Not even a letter from a young gentleman in the 
coolest guise of friendship must enter the sacred 
doors. Of course, no young lady thinks of any- 
thing but hterature and belles-lettres, and Cupid 
dare not even look over the garden wall. 

But "Love laughs at locksmiths, "and even into 
this quiet retreat a letter from a young gentleman 
—a very harmless affair — did find its way one 
sunny Thursday morning. The letters by the St. 
Louis mail were all brought in as usual, and 
handed to the matron for distribution. Looking 
them over carefully, the good and careful matron 
selected one which was imder ban at first sight; 
it had a return address on the left-hand comer, 
which read: "Seth Adams, Civil Engineer, St. 
Louis." 

"Ask Miss (Jenevieve CauldweU to call at my 
room," said the good matron, who had never 
in her life had a love affair, and did not mean 
*^"*- any one else should while under her pro- 
em. 

SB CauldweU, accompanied by her room-mate, 
d as requested. Her face was calm and 
tiful as usual, and not the faintest blush 
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suffused her cheek as she offered to take the letter 
which she saw in the matron's hand. 

"Wait a moment, dear," said the watchful 
matron. "This letter is from a gentleman 
unknown to me as belonging to your family. 
You remember the rule ? — it must be opened in 
my presence, or forwarded to your friends at 
The Hermitage." 

"Certainly, Madam," said Miss Cauldwell with 
perfect composure. "Who is it from? Please 
open and read it youi-seU ; I have no gentleman 
correspondent." 

" The letter is from a Mr. Adams, civil engineer. 
Who is he !" 

This announcement was received with a very 
slight start. Miss Cauldwell hesitated. Then she 
said quietly: "Perhaps you had better forward 
it to The Hermitage." 

And then, seeing the matron about to put the 
letter in her pocket, and unable to bear the 
suspense of waiting to know the contents until 
she should meet Dr. Chartervale, she said : 

" I have no idea as to why the gentleman writes 
to me ; read the letter, please." 

The matron opened the envelope, and handing 
the letter to Miss Cauldwell, requested the young 
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lady to read it aloud. QeneTieve looked hastily 
down the page to be sure there was nothii^ 
contraband, and then very calmly read : 

Mt Dsab Mi§s Cadldwxll : 

I presume upon the very slight but Teiy pleasant 
Koquaintance wfaioh I iras permitted to form with you at 
The Hermitage to ask you about a gentleman I met upon 
the train a few days ainoe. His name was Cauldwell — 
Colonel Uarsball Cauldwell — spelled with a u an your 
own name is. We became somewhat intimate, and I was 
BO much interested in him that I am curious to know if 
he is a relative of yours ? Will you be kind enough to let 
me have at least a single line in reply (care Planters 
House), and very much oblige 

Yours, with much respect, Seth Adams. 

33 Cauldwell's room-mate broke into a merry 
1 as the reading of this business-like epistle 
1, and said : "It's too good I I thought it 

i. what, Miss Jane? Don't be giddy," said 
nly matron, as she sat down at once and 
3 a reply to the note of Captain Adams ; 

lAifs, Esq. 

LB Sib: The matron of Montioello Seminary, at the 
it of Miss Cauldwell, replies to your note of Inquiry 
ring that Colonel Marshall Cauldwell, of Prentiss, 
is her brother and her guardian. 
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The matron also begs leave to call attention to the note 
at the top of this sheet. 

Respeotfally, The Matbon. 

The note referred to was printed in BmaU 
type at the top of the letter-sheet of the insti- 
tution, as follows : 

All Gorreepondenoe with and by the young ladies of this 
institution, except with near kindred and female friends, 
k strictlp forbidden. 

And that was the only reply to the respectful 
and altogether proper inquiry of Captain Adams. 
The matron suspected that the captain's letter 
meant more than it said; Miss Cauldwell secretly 
hoped so, and her room-mate openly said so. 

"Now, Vieve>" said Miss Jane, when the 
two had returned to their own room, " who is 
he, anyhow ? and what do you think of it ? " 

"What do I think of what?" said "Vieve," 
replying to the second question first. 

" Oh, the letter, of course. Ah, Vieve 1 He's 
the very one you've heen talking about. I 
wouldn't have a Yankee soldier if he was the 
last man aUve. What would your brother 
say i" 

"Jane Waterbury, what do you mean) Who 
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said anything about having anybody? But, 
indeed, Captain Adams is a very fine looking 
man, and polite and manly as any Southern 
gentleman I ever saw." 

" He is a Tankee ! " 

"He is no Yankee I Don't you know the 
difference i He's a "Western man." 

"It all comes to the same thing. Did not 
Western soldiers bum down your town, and 
nearly roast your own brother alive i No 
Yankee soldier for me ! " 

"Jane Waterbury, you never saw Captain 
Adams, If you had, you would " 

"Have fallen in love with him J as I believe 
in my soul you have done. Vieve, write to 
him anyhow 1 I will mail your letter. " 

" Thank you ; but I can mail my own letters. 
If Captain Adams wishes to improve his ac- 
quaintance with me, he can find the way, I 
suppose. There's the bell for recitation. Come!" 

And these two Southern girls, who were 
affectionate as sisters, went hastily together to 
the recitation room." 

This was Thursday morning. On this day by 
the morning train came a letter from The Her- 
mitage inviting Genevieve to come down Satur- 
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day and stay over Sunday with her cousin, Mrs. 
Chartervale. A cordial invitation waa also ex- 
tended to Grenevieve's friend and school-mate, 
Miss Waterbury, to come also. And "so it was 
agreed to go, Grenevieve, who was accustomed to 
be there, assming her friend that The Hermitage 
was a most delightful place, and that Dr. Char- 
tervale was "just splendid," for an old gentle- 
man, and '*knew everything." 

An hour's ride Saturday morning took them 
to St. Louis, where they foimd the doctor 
and Miss Chartervale awaiting them in their 
carriage at the Union Depot, and in another 
hour they were at The Hermitage. 

The day was delightful ; The Hermitage and 
all its surroundings were bathed in sunshine, 
and Miss Waterbury, who was less composed 
and more effusive than Genevieve, broke into 
exclamations of delight. 

*'0h, Vieve!" she exclaimed, "show me 
about these entrancing grounds before we go 
in ; you are at home here." 

"And shall I not go with you?" said the 
kind-hejirted doctor. " I enjoy the grounds 
all the more because I made them entrancing, 
as you say." 
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"Thank you, Doctor, if it will be no trouble 
to you. But nature seems to have fitted up 
this spot specially for a pleasant place." 

" Nature furnished the foundation certainly," 
replied the doctor, taking the young ladies one 
upon each arm ; "but when I bought the bare 
ground for a song ten years ago, the wise ones 
laughed at me for an old blockhead. * The place 
is fit for nothing but a slaughter-house,' they 
said. I cut it into terraces, leveled it here and 
there, built my house, planted my grounds, and 
now here we have The Hermitage." 

And so half an hour was spent in delighted 
exclamations from Miss Waterbuiy and delight- 
ful explanations from the Old Philosopher. 
And the word "delightful" is used advisedly; 
for Dr. Chartervale had the happy power of 
interesting old and young aUke in all he said, 
and to drop fresh thoughts like snowflakes on 
all subjects, bright and sparkling. 

" Now, Genevieve," said the doctor, after the 
party had gone into the house, "I leave you to 
show Miss Waterbury through The Hermitage — 
'upstairs, downstairs, in a lady's chamber.'" 

They b^an at the bottom, and entered the 
museum and laboratoly first. On a table, with 
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the other fossils and many curious things, lay the 
specimen of elephant's tooth which had heen the 
subject of Captaia Adams' communication, with 
the letter itself lying open beside it. Seeing that 
the letter related to the specimen. Miss Waterbury 
read it aloud. When she had read the query at 
the bottom and seen the signature, she exclaimed, 
in a tone of surprise and with wide-open eyes : 

" Oh, Vieve ! look here." And so handed the 
open letter to Grenevieve, who read it with out- 
ward composure and a burning cheek, and then 
said, in a tone of evidently assumed vexation : 

" It is very strange that a gentleman so inteUi- 
gent as Captain Adams should think it necessary 
to write two letters for so unimportant an in- 
quiry." 

" Perhaps Dr. Chartervale did not choose to 
reply." 

"He aXwaya replies to everybody about every- 
thing." 

" Peihaps the doctor saw his drift and discour- 
aged him." 

"There wasnt much encouragement in the 
reply to his second letter." (This in a tone of 
assumed vexation over the whole matter, at the 
same time turning her face away.) 
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" What will you do about it ? " 

" Nothing. Let us go to the conservatory; you 
love flowers." 

"And you ' love your love and your love loves 
you.' Oh, I wish I could see him, Vieve I " 

"Tou called him a Yankee, and you hate 
Yankees." 

"But I just wish to see if he's good-looking." 

.While the young ladies were passing to the 
conservatory, Dr. Chartervale ahpped quietly into 
the room they had left and put Captain Adams' 
letter into his pocket. He had not been careful 
—for some reason or other — that G^enevieve 
should not see that letter, but he preferred that 
it should be out of sight before the captain came 
to dinner. It might prove embarrassing. 

In the conservatory Genevieve was deeply in- 
terested in a new cactus — or assumed to be — 
which she had not before seen. "Oh, Jane," 
said she, "isnt that just exquisite? I must 
sketch it, and when we get back I must finish it 
up." And off she ran to the next room for 
paper and pencil. 

"You can't do it, Vieve. It's all a pretense. 
You are not thinking of the cactus at all," said 
Jane. 
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But paying no heed to her vivacious companion, 
Genevieve did make a very passable sketch of the 
cactus; while Miss Waterbury roamed from plant 
to flower and from flower to plant, all the while 
watching (Jenevieve. By the time the sketch 
was finished, dinner was annoimced, and the 
further survey of The Hermitage was postponed 
until afternoon. 

At dinner Dr. Chartervale said to Miss Water- 
bury, who sat near him : *'Do you pay any -at- 
tention to natural history at Monticello ? " 

"Some of the girls do. I have very Kttle in- 
terest in beasts and toads. " 

"But all living things belong to the broad do- 
main of natural history ; even botany is one of 
its branches. You are fond of flowers, of 
course)" 

" Oh, yes, indeed ! I am studying botany ; and 
Genevieve includes natural History in her course." 

" I obtained a fine specimen of the mammoth 
or American elephant's tooth, last week ; but as 
the specimen was only a fragment, I sent it to 
Chicago a few days since, for comparison, to re- 
move all question about it. And Captain Adams, 
who made the comparison for me " (looking at 
Grenevieve) "found it all right." 
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GJenevievfe did not appear to hear this remark 
at all, but looked straight at her plate and plied 
knife and fork as if very hungry. Miss Water- 
bury looked toward her with a significant smile. 
Then she said : 

"Doctor, where was your specimen ob- 
tained?" 

"Near Bunker Hill, in Illinois ; it was sent 
to me by my old friend. Professor Adams." 

"'Tis very strange all these things must be 
found up North. I never heard of anything 
of the kind down our way. Did you, Vieve ? " 

Miss Gfenevieve looked up innocently, as if 
she had not heard the conversation, and replied, 

"What is it?" 

And then Dr. Charfcervale, seeing that Gene- 
vieve was blushii^ sightly and was somewhat 
confused, answered for her : 

"Oh, yes; the largest fossil ever found on 
the continent was obtained in the State of 
Alabama." 

"Yes," said Genevieve, now fully composed, 
"that was the Zeuglodon, was it not!" 

"Yes, that was the Zeuglodon. It was on 
exhibition for some time in this city." 

"But where did you obtain that beautiful 
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cactus?" inquired Genevieve, as if anxious to 
change the subject from Zeuglodons and ele- 
phants' teeth. "I saw it in the conservatory 
and made a sketch of it. I am through with 
my dinner, and will show it to you." And 
away she went as if to return immediately, 
but did not return at all. 

An hour later, during a walk in the vine- 
yard, Miss Waterbury turned suddenly and 
said: 

"Vieve, did you know Captain Adams was 
the son of Professor Adams? — the very gentle- 
man who lectured to us a. month ago, I sus- 
pect. He was a grand old man." 

"Jane Waterbury, you will oblige me if you 
will not mention that name again for — twelve 
hours." 

Jane Waterbury laughed merrily, hummed 
Gallagher's once familiar song, "They told me 
not to love him," and said no more. But she 
thought that if Captain Adams was as hand- 
some as his old father had evidently b^n, she 
could forgive him for having been a Federal 
soldier. 
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CHAPTER m. 

DoAV, Dumb ahq Bund, Tbt hot Cut Off fboh ths Would 
—A Btbanob Intebttbw— a Pabib Makbiagb, amd thk 

MtsTKBT SUEBOUNDINO It. 

j^Kj^HEN the young ladies returned from their 
\^^ walk among the vines they were met by 
Dr. Chartervale, who told Miss Gtenevieve that 
her cousin was waiting to receive her, and asked 
Miss Waterbury if she would be presented to 
Mrs. Chartervale, adding that it would be a sad 
scene, and of a character, so far as he was aware, 
without precedent. 

Mrs. Chartervale had been Miss Fanny Gwynn, 
of Ohio, and at the time of her marriage to the 
doctor was an expert telegraph operator in her 
native town. She was then a woman of fine 
physique, possessing much personal beauty, and 
was highly educated and accomplished, with a 
fondness for art, science and hterature, and had 
traveled extensively in Europe. She had become 
a telegraph operator out of a whim bom of the 
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strange infatuation with which the tel^raph 
had always affected her, and had married Dr. 
Chartervale after a brief acquaintance, from a 
very warm attachment, intensified by congenial 
tastes and a deep conviction that, notwithstand- 
ing his greater age, he was the man of all the 
worid to make her happy. In this she had not 
been disappointed; a more loving and devoted 
husband never lived, as the sequel proved. Five 
years after her m£lrriage she had been in her car- 
riage behind a runaway team, and was thrown 
out and injured in a wonderful manner. Striking 
tiie back of the head and neck iagainst some soUd 
body, she had been at first paralyzed and wholly 
insensible, and as she came out of that condition 
she proved to be totally blind and deaf I And so 
she had continued ever since. The eyes were 
affected with paralysis of the optic nerve, caus- 
ing complete amaurosis and perfect blindness, 
without disfiguring the eyes, which still showed 
as clear and beautiful as if capable of sight. The 
auditory nerve, affected in the same mamier, 
made hearing impossible. Add to this paralysis 
of the vocal organs and aphony, and the poor 
lady's condition was most pitiable. 
After the general health of Mrs. Chartervale 
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had been fully restored, it occurred to the doc- 
tor to send for a telegrapher, and see if it 
would not "be possible to communicate with 
her by the Morse alphabet. A young woman, 
who was an expert operator and able to read 
the dot-and-dash alphabet by sound, was brought, 
and by the doctor's instruction an experiment 
was made by moving a pencil back and forth 
between the thumb and forefinger, after the 
manner of operating with the Morse key in the 
telegraph. The effect was wonderful ! The poor 
lady instantly made demonstrations of delight, 
and taking the pencil in her own r^ht hand she 
made answering signals between the thumb and 
finger of the left. The young woman understood 
them at once, and from that moment intercom- 
munication between herself and her friends was 
complete. And this was what Miss Waterbury 
was now about to witness. 

On entering the room usually occupied by Mrs, 
Chartervale, Miss Waterbury (who had been 
made aware of the lady's condition) was surprised 
and delighted. She found it tastefully furnished, 
with every possible regard to the comfort of its 
occupant, and neither sad nor gloomy, as she had 
anticipated. In a lai^ and richly upholstered 
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arm-chair sat Mrs. Chartervale, with iHight and 
happy face, with not anything to indicate that 
she was deaf and dumb and blind. To the 
right arm of her chair was attached a Morse 
telegraph key, which she was manipulating, 
while a young woman at her side was listening 
and making occasional rephes by signal with a 
pencil between the left thumb and finger of Mrs. 
Chartervale. 

On entering the room the doctor had introduced 
Miss Waterbury to the young woman telegrapher 
(who was regularly employed as interpreter), and 
said: 

" Mies Tyndal, Miss Waterbury desires to be 
presented ; allow me to do it, please." 

Miss Tyndal took another seat, and the doctor 

himself took her place. He had learned to be 

sufBciently expert with the Morse alphabet to 

converse with his wife quite weD. She recc^- 

nized his signals at once, and appeared dehghted. 

ir feeling the doctor's signals on her thumb 

I minute, she began to move the key rapidly 

!ply. The doctor did not quite get her words, 

looked to Miss Tyndal, who was intently fol- 

ng the signals : 

She says, ' Have the young lady give her full 
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name, if she please,' " said Miss Tyndal, inter- 
preting. 

"My full name is Jane Langdon Waterbury," 
said the young lady. 

Mrs. Chaxtervale appeared startled, and quickly 
said by signal on the key : 

" And your mother's name was Jane Langdon . 
Waterbury i " — Misa Tyndal still acting as inter- 
preter. 

Miss Waterbury was now excited in turn — 
indeed, she appeared strar^ely excited. But 
controling herself, she said i 

" Tell her that is indeed my mother's name." 

The doctor made the proper signals. 

" And your father's name was John C. Water- 
bury ? " was the next sentence from Mrs. Ohar- 
tervale. 

Miss Waterbury burst into tears, and for some 
moments could make no reply. Then she turned 
to the doctor, begged his pardon for the unex- 
plained tears, and requested him to ask Mrs. 
Chartervale how she knew those facts. The 
reply came promptly : 

' ' I was at your mother's wedding in the city of 
Paris." 

Miss Waterbury was agitated and confused. 
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She begged pardon for the expressions of feeUng 
which she could not avoid; begged that they 
would not now ask for explanations, and request- 
ed the doctor to ask whether a visit from her 
mother in Mississippi would be acceptable ; and 
she was assured that Mrs. Chartervale would be 
delighted to have her come. 

Presently Miss Tyndal again sat down at her 
place, and acted as operator and interpreter. 

"Say to her (meaning Mrs. C.) that we shall 
have two or three friends to dinner to-morrow," 
said the doctor. 

Having tmderstood this, Mrs. Chartervale in- 
quired who they were. The reply dictated to 
Miss Tyndal was : " Captain Adams and a &iend 
of hia." 

Miss 'Waterbury had Sufficiently recovered her- 
' .self by this time to observe that there was a faint 
blush — the very faintest — on the cheek of 
Genevieve, and that she appeared to be making 
an effort to seem careless. That young lady 
turned to her companion and said ; 

"I promised to show yoji the pictures, Jane ; 
let us retire." The young ladies went out. In 
the haU, at the foot of the stairs, they were joined 
by Miss Annie, the doctor's sister, and all three 
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passed into the library, where was a fine collec- 
tion of paintings, engravings, and other works of 
art. But Miss Waterbury declared she was too 
much impressed by the sad interview just termi- 
nated above stairs to be interested in pictures. 
"That poor lady," said she; "how terrible is her 
condition ! " 

"But it is less terrible than you imagine, bad 
as it is," said Annie. 

" How could it be more terrible ? " 

" She does not suffer ; she might be on a bed 
of agony for years ; she is very thankful it 
is no worse, and that she is able to enjoy life, 
notwithstanding the privations of s^ht and 
hearing." 

" Yes, she lives ; but you can scarcely say that 
she enjoys life." 

" But she does, and she says so. You saw the 
vase of flowers at her side ? My brother renews 
them with bis own hand every day. It would 
maJie you weep from sympathy to see her fondle 
a new rose and trace its petals with her delicate 
and sensitive fingers. She can not say, ' How 
beautiful,' but her face lights up with expressions 
more significant than words. When she knows 
we are with her she is very happy, and her tele- 
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graph key rattles with de%ht as she expresses 
her emotions." 

" But she is cut off from the world in eternal 
darkness and sUence ; how terrible ! " 

"Oh, no ; she is in darkness and in silence ; 
but Miss Tyndal reads the daily news to her, 
and she feels herself as in the world and of 
the world, as you and I do." 

" Is there no hope for her eyes ? They do not 
look blind, and they impressed me as being -very 
beautiful." 

" The doctors give her no hope. The paralyzed 
optic nerve is beyond all surgery, and though 
her eyes look nearly natural, they see no more 
than eyes of glass." 

"Who is Miss Tyndal, her interpreter?" 

Genevieve answered this question. 

"Miss Judith Tyndal is the sister of Captain 

Tyndal, chief of the United States secret service 

in this region. It is a very responsible position, 

and he is a very superior officer. His sister is 

niiitfi lady-hke, and has been with the family 

ree years. Indeed, she is almost one of 

mily ; is fully trusted, and has the run of 

luse. She appears to be very devoted to 

Eanny." 
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"I don't like her," said Miss Waterbury, in 
her outspoken way. "She looks out sidewise 
under her brow." 

" Oh, Jane, that's one of your whims," replied 
Genevieve; "and you dislike the Irish as much 
as you do the Yankees." 

"No, it did not occur to me that she was 
Irish, but I suppose she is. I must have known 
it by instinct, without being aware of it." 

At this moment the music of a piano came 
floating down the great stairway, fUliag the 
library room with a very storm of sound. Miss 
■Waterbury turned to listen. 

"It is my cousin," said Genevieve. 

"Why I is it possible she plays!" 

"Tes, after a fashion; listen." 

Miss Waterbury was quite a musician, and 
she soon detected sonmething peculiar. 

"It appears to be without modulation," she 
said. "It is all noise, and a31 fortissimo." 

" And yet the time, as you will perceive, is 
perfect." 

" That is very strange," said Miss Waterbury, 
"that one both blind and deaf should enjoy 
music." 

"But, then, she does not," interposed Miss 
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Annie. " For the first year after her misfortune 
she continued to play quite well, and appeared 
to enjoy the music she did not hear. But she 
gradually lost all musical appreciation, until she 
could no longer follow the composition in 
thought. My brother says that, not hearing 
her own soxmds, she could no longer control 
them ; in the same manner as the power of 
speech is lost to the accidentally deaf. But 
she enjoys the mere mechanical exercise of 
the fingers, and especially the rhythmical meas- 
urement of time. That she does through 
what my brother says is called ' the muscular 
sense.'" 

Miss Annie had caught her brother's mode of 
thought and expression. In fact, though but 
twenty years old, she was "learned in all the 
wisdom " of her remarkable brother, and was 
sometimes spoken of among her friends as ' ' The 
Little Philosopher," though, from sheer modesty 
and a deep regard for the doctor, whom she 
revered, she often credited her own thoughts to 
her brother. 

After supper, when the young ladies from 
Monticello had retired to their room, — they pre- 
ferred to be together, — Gtenevieve said : 
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"Do you really think, Jane, that my cousin 
Fanny ever really knew your mother?" 

"There is a profound mystery about that 
matter, Gtenevieve," replied Jane. "You shall 
know it some day. Please do not ask me now. 
All that I can say is that if Mrs. Chartervale 
really was present at my mother's wedding, it 
will be a piece of great good fortune that ever 
I came with you to The Hermitage." 

(Jenevieve did not press her question ; but 
she was more than ever conyinced of what she 
had for some time expected — that there was 
some unexplained mystery in her friend's his- 
tory, about which she was very tender. She 
knew that, Uke herself, she resided in Bolivar 
county, Miss. ; she knew . Jane's uncle, Colonel 
langdon (whom she had met at Prentiss), and 
that, with her mother, she hved with that uncle ; 
that was all. But Jane Waterbury was herself 
a mystery to Gtenevieve. She was not only 
vivacious and ready to overflow with merry 
laughter upon the slightest occasion, but she was 
given to fits of unaccountable sadnras, when 
she was silent and reflective. She was subject 
to outbursts of generous confidence and full of 
unselfish kindness ; but, at the same time, was 
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frequently jealous, without cause, passionate and 
implacable. Short of stature, but perfectly pro- 
portioned ; brunette of complexion, but with a 
skin soft 38 satin ; lai^ gray eyes, which lan- 
guished and flashed by turns ; jet black hair, 
straight as an Indian's, but soft as silk ; and a 
low, soft, sweet voice, which could ripple, or 
murmur, or storm, or keep silent, at will — ^this 
was the portrait of Jane Waterbury. 

And yet this wayward maiden was the boon 
companion and confidential friend of Genevieve 
Cauldwell — different in all her moods and all 
her outward expression. Genevieve was slightly 
above medium stature, with a figure faultless ia 
all its outlines. Her complexion was fair, though 
her long and abundant hair was glossy black, as 
were her well-arched eyebrows and her long shin- 
ing lashes. She waited with the springy step of 
an Arab steed, but with the majesty of a queen. 
A high, broad forehead is not now accounted 
beautiful at Fashion's court ; but that of Gene- 
vieve Cauldwell was high and broad and beauti- 
ful, compiling the admiration of even thcwe 
who, in subjection to Fashion's decree, concealed 
the forehead in a profusion of tresses. It was 
smooth as ivory, and crowned a face as faultles-> 
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as itself. It was not an eispresslve face : it was 
too calm and too composed for varied espression: 
but it indicated a strong will, self -poise and moral 
courage, emphasized by a mouth which was elo- 
quent without words and musical with every 
vocal utterance. But her honest, truthful, trust- 
ful, deep-blue eyes I They were wonderful eyes. 
There was "speculation" in them and visible 
aoul behind them. If you thought of GJenevieve 
Cauldwell, it was not of her figure, her queenly 
bearing, her marked physical beauty in any of its 
outlines, or in its harmonious completeness as a 
perfect type ; you thought of her great, eloquent, 
deep-blue eyes, which you looked into — not at. 
Tes, they were wonderful eyes ! — as others, be- 
sides Captain Adams, had felt. 
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OHAPTE& IV. 

ViBt um SmreHTW— Lktteb or Hiss Watbbbust to hkb 
HoTKXB— Sabbath Ucsniaft— Aib Castles. 

©■UNDAY morning opened with a drizzle — Bome- 
)^ thing between a fog and a rain. The city had 
doffed much of its usual gmokj canopy in honor 
of the Hay, but it was dark and dripping instead. 
Seen from the cupola of The Hermitage, even so 
much as was ordinarily visible had a hazy, dis- 
tant look, dim and shadowy, on a fo^y back- 
ground. The great dome of the court house 
looked like a distant mountain of mist, and the 
statue of Benton in the park pointed to the 
Pacific in vain — the arm was invisible. On the 
river the long line of boats looked like the Flying 
I>utchman'a ship multiplied by fifty, and not a 
soul on board — the fog and the mist were passen- 
gers and crew. ' The great steel bridge appeared, 
projected in mid-air, to disappear in the murky 
distance, and the brown, boiling river threw up 
mire and clay in imceasing ebullition, 
4 («) 
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At The Hermitage everything was dripping. 
Genevieve and her companion raised a window 
and looked out upon the scene. It was dripping 
from the eaves above them in tinkling drops 
upon the metallic roof of the conservatory. It 
was dripping from the porches and the ivies about 
their columns ; dripping from the fences and the 
great arched gate- way; from every tree and shrub 
and flower; from arbor, and vine, and trellis, and 
from the fowls, which crept beneath the ever- 
greens for shelter, and the drooping pigeons on 
the dove-cote. It was dripping everywhere. 

" Oh, ia/a't it too bad 1 " said Jane, tmning with 
a look of vexation to Gtenevieve, 

" The weather ? Why, we are not going out." 

"No ; but " 

" But you think the gentlemen wiU not come 
out to dinner? Yes, they will." 

"In all this rain ? " 

" It is not raining, and the road is fine ; — it is 
only mist." 

"Who did the doctor say was coming besides 
Captain Adams ? " 

" I didn't hear the other's name." 

"Ah, Vieve ! You can hear but one name." 

"No, when no other is mentioned. I remem- 
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ber, now, the doctor said Captain Adams and a 
friend ; he did not speak his name." 

" Well, well ; you are rig^t, Vieve — and now I 
must write to mother." 

And this was Miss Waterbury's letter : 

Thb Hsbuitage, 

St. Louis (Mo.) P. O. 
Ht Db^b Mothxb : Such a strange thing has hap- 
pened 1 I scarcely slept all night for thinking of it. 
Dr. Cbartervale owns The Hermitage, and I mW write 
to you about tt and him some other time. His wife is 
GenevieTfi Cauldwell's cousin, and I came here by 
invitation of Vievft to epend Snnday. Poor Mrs. 
Oharterrale is deaf and dumb and blind I She can only 
oommunioate by telegraph, and keeps a girl to interpret 
for her. Well, I was introduced to her — Mrs. Charter- 
vale— by telegraph, and she asked for my full name ; and 
when she learned what it was, she said that tc<u my 
mothei'i name, too ! I told ber it was. And then she 
told my father's name, and said she was at your wedding. 
Oh, isn't it wonderful ? I was so surprised and delight- 
ed that I behaved strange, and could hardly apeak. 
When I asked if my mother migbc call and see her, she 
said she would be delighted to hare you come. Oh, dear 
me ! it seems impossible that all our troubles are about to 
end by the help of this poor deaf and blind lady.- She ia 
a lady, mother ; — and I am sure she knows all about your 
marriage, and my birth, and my father's death, and my 
kinsfolk in Ohio. Do have Uncle Langdon send you 
here to see Mn. Chartervale, right away. I oaa hardly 
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wait. It will ba rwfttion at MonUcflllo aboat the time 
jou would get h«re, and I might go home with you. 
Please ask Uncle Laogdon about it, and have him oome 
withjou if possible. The Hennitage is like a palace, and 
the good Dr. Charterrale will gire yon a warm welcome 
as long as yon choose to stay. 

Remember ! Mrs. Chartervale was at your teeddtng, 
and she knows all about it Take a carriage at the whar^ 
and tell the driver to take you to The Hermitage. The 
driven all know where it is. 

Vour loving daughter, 

Jasb L. Watebbukt. 

By thetime'breaMast was oyer the mist bad 
blown away, the sun shone out, and the ruddy 
beams were kissing the shining drops from leaves, 
and flowers with promise of a pleasant day. 
From the city in the distance — over Benton Park 
and over Shaw's Garden— that wonderful garden 
— through the calm June atmosphere the Sabbath 
bells were heard at The Hermitage. An unwont- 
ed silence prevailed, measured and emphasized by 
the song of birds near by and the far-off bass of 
an occasional steamer's signal, mellowed by 
distance into music. Genevieve and her compan- 
ion sat upon a balcony, musing in silence, in full 
sympathy with the scenes about them, each busy 
with her own thoughts — not uttering and not 
meaning ever to speak them to each other. 
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"Howstrai^e," thought Jane, "how passing 
strange ! that I should find in this queenly-look- 
ing lady — deaf, dumb and blind though she be — 
the one witness in all the world who can wipe 
away the shame which has so long overshadowed 
my mother and myself. From my very birth my 
name has been tainted. For my good uncle's 
sake talkers have kept silent and have permitted 
me to wear my father's name ; but too long and 
too often have I borne their looks of taunt and 
words of inuendo. Thank God 1 it is almgst end- 
ed. And my mother, scorned by my Yankee 
imcle in Ohio, and pitied by her kindred at home 
—that, too, win be ended. Oh, I can hardly 
believe it is real. My father's estate will be mine, 
though I count that as nothii^ — meaner than 
nothii^ — beside the proud privilege of wearing 
his name in the face of all the world I " 

While these thoi^hts were filling the mind of 
Jane, Gtenevieve was building castles in the air 
and overturning them with her own hands ! 

"How I wish he had never been a Federal 
soldier! My brother will not be silent— no, 
never ! He hates them all with an utter hatred. 

But he has never seen him, or he might 

And yet I once hated them myself. They burned 
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my father's house and drove my panic-stricken 
mother, with me as a babe in her arms, to the 
shelter of the earth and sky. They had nearly 
roasted my woxmded brother alive, and they 
bmned his servant to death. But those men 
were cotton thieves ; he was not there. He is 
too noble for rapine or pUlage. Strange that he 
should have looked so lovingly upon me ! And 
stranger stiU that my proud heart should care for 
it. But, then, my brother — he would never, 
never consent that " 

"What are you dreamily about, Vieve t" here 
ezdaims Jane, whose musings have suddenly 
ended. "Your face looks dreamy as a sleep- 
walker's." 

" Look in a glass, Jane, and behold your own," 
rephed Genevieve ; " I declare I never saw you 
look so happy before ! " 

And neither makes further reply. But their 
eyes are bent upon two gentlemen on horseback 
who are coming down the road and up the elope 
to the gate before the stables. The gentlemen 
ride in as if familiar with the place, and the 
young ladies go inside, the one saying, "I told 
you they would come," and the other, "You 
need not tell me which is he : Iknow." 
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Batterieb of Wab, op Oaltanisu, abd of Lots— Uniok 
and confkdbratb — how qonevievk caxb to ru£ct 
TEX Cajtaib'b Offeb. 

t^R. CHABTERTAiiE received his gueets with his 
1^ usxial cordial welcome, and seated them in 
the library, looking out upon shrubs and flowers 
that appeared to almost laugh in the June stm- 
shine after their dripping morning. Captain 
Adams had introduced his friend as Major 
Dabny, formerly of the Confederate army. 

" Your name has shrunken much in becoming 
Anglicized, Major," said the doctor. "Before 
your Virginia ancestors pronounced it Dabny 
your English ones called it Daubeny, and your 
Swiss ones D'Aubigne." 

"Indeed!" rephed the major, with a laugh. 
" My ancestors were Virginians ; but I was not 
aware that they and their name descended from 
the land of the hero Tell. And the Swiss govern- 
ment is confederate ; I like that." 

(55) 
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"And how does it happen tiiat I owe the 
pleasure of jour presence and acquaintance to so 
ardent a Union soldier as Captain Adams i " 

" Oh, that's easily explained. He assured me 
you did not know the difference between a 
Federal and a Confederate soldier, and esteemed 
both of them." 

"Certainly," replied the doctor; "they are 
both equally my fellow-countrymen, and both 
believed they were right. Why should there be 
any difference in my esteem for them i " 

Cigars were passed, and captain and major 
each took a Ught ; but the doctor, who would 
rather talk than smoke, continued : 

" You see, this matter of war, terrible as it is, 
is, after all, only the last argument when men 
differ on great vital questions beyond the 
possibility of peaceful settlement. When two so 
differ it is a fight; when many differ with the 
great mass it is insurrection ; and when the con- 
test is between a multitude and the oi:ganized 
government it is rebeUion — if it fails, or revolu- 
tion — when it succeeds." 

"Then you think, Doctor, that we Confeder- 
ates were rebels?" asked the major, virith an 
^ smile. 
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"Certainlj; you failed, and so did not rise 
above rebellion." 

"But you admit that we believed in the 
righteousness of our cause ? " 

"Certainly, again. But it was a question of 
power, not of right." 

And here Captain Adams put in : 

"But you were a surgeon in the Union army, 
Doctor; of course you beUeved it was fighting for 
the right." 

"I so believed, of course. But I know that 
the great body of Confederates believed the same 
thing as to their side of the argument. I had no 
enmity. I was connected with a great national 
issue which could be decided in no way but by 
war. Now it is decided forever ; and I say, with 
General Grant, ' Let us have peace I " 

Majoi' Dabny laughed outright. This way of 
looking at the most terrible war of all history 
was new to him. After a half dozen short, quick 
puffs at his cigar, he asked : 

"But, Doctor, if that bloody struggle decided 
nothing, how are we ever to know which side 
was right, after all ? " 

"If you refer to absolute right," replied the 
doctor, "we never can know, though each may 
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be satisfied for himself. But the strug^e did 
decide somethiAg ; it decided which side was the 
strongest in such a manner as to end all strife on 
those issues, and make war about them hereafter 
forever impossible." 

"It was a fearful price, Doctor, for such a 
settlement as that ; you know how fearful, as 70a 
were a Union surgeon." 

" I beg your pardon, Major, It was only fear- 
ful because the agony and death which should 
have covered a generation were crushed into 
four bloody years. More than half who died in 
battle only hastened their departure a few brief 
years at most. There is equal agony — if less 
bloodshed— around the beds of the millions who 
die amid the wailing of surrounding friends ; 
and most of them die to no purpose. War a^;re^ 
gates death, but it works out great purposes in -. 
social evolution which can come from no other _;, 
agency." 

"I am not quite ready to agree with your 
view, Doctor," said Captain Adams. '"There is a 
right and a wrong side to all questions: Do you 
suppose it could have been possible for you or 
me to have gone to war to maintain the slave 
system ) " 
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"Tes ; a man of your temper would go to war 
for conscience' sake on either side of any great 
question. Which side would depend on your 
associations, your training, your education, and 
all those environments which give color to the 
opinions of all men. Had you been bom in 
Charleston, you would have been a Carolinian ; 
had you been a Carolinian, you would have been 
subject to all the influences upon thought, charac- 
ter and mental training which drove South 
Carolina into rebellion. Only a man in a million 
can rise above his environments." 

"Well, Doctor, on the question of slavery I 
think I should have been that man of a million." 

"Very possibly. But in South Carolina you 
would have been a States Eights Democrat, ready 
to fight for your principles to the bitter end. 
Have another cigar ; no ? Then, let us adjourn 
to the parlor, where there are some young ladies, 
good Confederates, and ready to justify the 
rebellion." 

Captain Adams was received by Gtenevieve 
with kindly recognition, and with a composure 
which gave not the slightest indication of her real 
feelii^. To Major Dabny she said : 

"Tour military title, Major, gives the lie to at 
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least one charge which I hear so often made — in 
half jest: that there was no officer below the 
grade of colonel in the Confederate army." 

"Yes," responded the major, "there waa one 
major, and I am he." 

Miss Waterbury had intended to watch very 
closely the expression on Genevieve's iace on 
coming into the presence of Captain Adams. 
She forgot it, and her ovm face betrayed almost 
confusion, so that the major looked curiously 
from her to the captain, and then again at Miss 
Jane, wondering what caused it. 

"You reside in Mississippi, I believe. Miss 
Waterbury 3 " he said. 

'.'Yes, sir," she replied, in a half -stammer- 
ing way; "but I was never compelled to fly 
from Yankee Are and sword, like Miss Cauld- 
well." 

The major wondered why she pressed the war 
experiences of Genevieve upon him ; but, turning 
to Miss Cauldwell, he asked : 

" And were you really a victim of the horrors 
of war ! You must have been a very young one, 
indeed." 

" I was a babe in my mother's arms at Prentiss 
on that memorable September night in 1862." 
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"Oh, yes; the Federals fotind it necessary to 
bum the town, I remember." 

" And do you say that ? How could it be any- 
thing but wanton devastation ? " 

"My dear," interposed Dr. Chartervale, "the 
Union army did not make war upcn non-com- 
batants; they sought only to subdue, not to 
destroy. I have foigotten just why Prentiss was 
burned, but there must have been some strate- 
gical reason for it." 

" Perhaps there was; but did that demand^ that 
they should bum the house over the head of my 
wounded brother— unable to escape ? or that they 
should roast to death poor Charley in the jail." 

" Pardon me, Miss Gtenevieve," here interposed 
Captain Adams, with great deference ; ' ' but this 
was the justification : Prentiss was the hiding- 
place of guerrilla bands, from whence they fired 
upon our passing boats, and when we landed to 
suppress them they ran away. When we could 
bear this no longer, and when four of our men 
had been shot down from the shore, after warn- 
ing the inhabitants that this must cease or their 
town be burned, we destroyed it in self-defense. 
We landed, gave the residents of the town two 
hours in which to move, and, not knowing there 
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were any unable to leave, we fired the town. As 
to your brother's servant, Charley did not perish. 
He is now in my employ, and may be seen any 
day at St. Louis." 

" And I beg your pardon," retorted Genevieve, 
her eyes flashing fire. Tou say we; can it be 
posdble, Captain Adams, that even you had a 
hand in that cowardly act ) " 

"That is what ia called the argumentum ad 
hominem, I beUeve," repUed the captain, with a 
smile ; " of course I can not answer it," (though 
he looked nowise disconcerted). 

Genevieve cobred very slightly, smiled, and 
said : 

"I think we burned a Pennsylvania town or 
two for you. Captain Adams, and got even." 

"Thank you! I had forgotten that. How 
much easier it is to offset one wrong with another 
than to justify either." 

"But our folks assert, Captain," said Major 
Dabny, " that your side was only making cotton- 
stealing expeditions down the river, and that 
when you burned the town your boat was at that 
very time loaded with stolen cotton. How was 
that?" 

"Cotton was contraband of war, and lawful 
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prey," interposed Dr. Chartervale. "With the 
Confederates it was as much a means of warfare 
as gunpowder ; for they bought arms and am- 
munition with it." 

"Tes," replied the captain; "and though there 
was some cotton stealing on private account, it 
was punished when proven. The very officer 
who commanded the boat which you say was en- 
gaged in cotton stealing was compeUed to resign, 
it is alleged, to avoid a trial on a charge of that 
kind." 

All this time Miss Waterbury kept silent. Her 
usual vivacity appeared to have abandoned her, 
and she looked at Captain Adams with a rapt 
attention, as if she bad forgotten herself. In fact, 
she was thinking of what she had said of his 
father to Genevieve, — that he was a grand old 
man ; and she was envious of what she con- 
sidered Genevieve's good fortune in having favor- 
ably impressed this admirable Union soldier. 
Major Dabny, seeing her abstraction, and disposed 
to drop discussion of the war, said to her : 

"We have had war enough, haven't we, Miss 
Waterbury i I^t us wander through this palace 
' hermitage ' until the grass dries so that we may 
go out." He went with her— at the doctor's 
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su^estion — to the cupola, to get a distant view. 
But Captain Adams took Genevieve to the labora- 
tory, to show her, as he said, a very interesting 
experiment. Ten days before he had told Dr. 
Chartervale that he had some small rare French 
engravings, illustrating some difficult problems in 
engineering, of which he desired to multiply 
printed copies ; and the doctor had su^;ested the 
copying of them by the electrotype process, and 
instructed him how to proceed. He had then 
gone down into the laboratory, find having no 
other engraving at band, had taken a half dollar 
note of fractional currency from his pocket, 
gummed it onto a bit of ^ass, dusted the face of 
the note with plumbago, and put it into the 
battery to deposit copper upon its face. This he' 
now took from the battery in Genevieve's pres- 
ence, and showed her a perfect copy in copper of 
the half-dollar. CJenevieve was studying chemis- 
try at Monticello, and was b^hly interested in the 
result of this beautiful experiment. She exam- 
ined it carefully, and said : 

"Very beautiful, and very perfect! But one 
comer appears to be gone." 

"Yes, I cut off a comer of the note to pre- 
vent acddent. K it should now ever fall into 
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dishonest hands it coTiM not he used for coun- 
terfeiting." 

"Indeed I Why, would that be possible?" 

"The doctor says that before the Treasury 
Department h^an to flatten the engraved lines 
hy passing the notes between heavy rollers, per- 
fect counterfeits were made in this way, needing 
only to be touched up by an expert engraver to 
be perfect fao similes of the original engraving." 

While GJenevieve expressed her surprise the 
captain washed oft his httle plate and deposited it 
in his pocket. 

Then they walked aloi^ the laboratory, the 
captain explaining to Genevieve everything in 
which she felt or appeared to feel an interest. 
By and by, short silences grew into longer on^. 
Genevieve had taken a seat, and, with dreamy 
eyes, was looking at — instead of through — a 
micrc^cope. After a silence longer than usual, 
Captain Adams stooped over her, took her hand, 
which she did not withdraw, and, in a low, 
tremulous tone, said : 

"Miss Genevieve, don't you know that I love 
you ? " 

Genevieve turned up her face, and, looking 
squarely into his eyes, exclaimed : 
6 
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" Why, Captain Adams ! " And then she drew 
back her hand. But the captain continued : 

" You did not expect it ; you are surprised ; so 
am I. It came upon me like an inevitable fate ; 
you have become my world, my life, my soul ! I 
beg of you — I implore of you — permit me to love 
you ! " 

And then he hesitated, as if expecting some 
word of response. She was silent, and her face 
pale and fixed as a statue. 

"Surely you will not scorn such love as I bring 
you — you could not — you can not ? " he continued. 

Still she was silent, and was becoming very 
pale. A hesitating tear stood in her wide-open 
eyes. Then she turned her head away. Once 
more the captain spoke : 

*' I offer you the devoted heart and the faithful 
hand of one who has never loved before and can 
never love another. Oh! speak to me, Genevieve !" 

She rose from her chair and r-tood before him 
white as death, and said, in distinct but tremulous 
words: 

" I thank you, Captain Adams ; but — it can 
never be ! " And, without heeding his imploring 
protest, she walked out into another room and up 
into the hall. At the foot of the stairs she was 
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met by Miss Waterbury, who, with a furtive, 
half -scared look, demanded : 

' ' Genevieve Caiild well I where have you been i " 

"Come up stairs, Jane; I want to see you," 
was the reply, and both went up without another 
word. In her own room, after closing and lock- 
ing the door, Genevieve said : 

" It is all over ! " 

" What is all over ? " 

" I have refused him." 

Genevieve said this, looking stra^bt before 
her, and not permitting her eyes to meet Jane's. 
Hearing no response she at length turned her 
face to Miss Waterbury and saw that she was 
trembling I Then she said : 

"What's the matter, Jane Waterbury ? I tell 
you he offered me his hand and Ire/used him." 

" I don't believe it ! " 

" What do you mean ! " 

"Tou couldn't refuse him," replied Jane, look- 
ing into her companion's eyes as if she would read 
her very soul. Genevieve sank into a chair; and, 
with a sudden revulsion, Jane threw her arms 
about her, exclaiming : 

"You brave, good girl ! You did right — you 
did right — you did right ! " 
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Directly, Genevieve rose, cast oat all expression 
from her marble face, mastered her voice with 
stroi^ will, and said : 

" Come ; dinner will soon be called, and we 
must be ready." 

"How dare you meet him, Genevieve?" 

*' I dare anything which ia~ right ; let ub have 
no more of this." 

And both made ready for dinner in silence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A ScKSAY DifiNEK AT Thb Hebiotaqe, with a Spicb of 
War— Qbakt at Vickbbuko— Thb Rktdkh to Mohti- 

CBLLO— A SlONIFICAHT TblEORAM. 

Mi|f HEN the young ladies came down to dinner 
l@|§l Genevieve had gotten the mastery of her- 
self completely. Not a trace'' of the agitation 
throi:^h which she had so rfecently passed was to 
be seen. But Jane Waterbury was strangely 
vivacious and moody by turns. She was seated 
by Captain Adams, and fitfully demanded his 
attention by lively salhes, or silently seemed to , 
forget his presence. The captain, for his part, 
rude as had been the shock to his most cherished 
hopes, ■n^as made of sterner stuff than to betray 
his feelings in his face. And these three were 
each conscious of the deep constraint which sat 
upon the othera ; while the good Dr. Charter- 
vale and his wise little sister and the blimt Major 
Dabny had no suspicion that every heart was not 
as calm as theirs. Perhaps Captain Adams was 
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an exception to this statement ; did he, indeed, 
suspect that in one heart there was watchful 
jealousy where he did not even have a suspicion 
of love i No. He only supposed that Genevieve 
had told her companion of what had occurred, ' 
and that Miss Jane's face betrayed only sympathy 
with Grenevieve. For himself, he did not doubt 
for a moment that be had won the heart of 
Q^nevieve, and he resolved to bide his time with 
what patience he might until he could know and 
overcome the cause of her refusal. 

While the dinner was progressing pleasantly, 
Miss Chartervale remarked that there was a 
preponderance of " rebels " at the table, and said, 
in her peculiar way : 

" I have half a mind to abandon my neutrality 
and to enlist on the Union side, to make parties 
more nearly equal," casting a pleasant glance at 
Captain Adams. • 

" Thank you, Miss Annie," said the captain ; " I 
am looking for recruits." 

Miss Waterbury thought there was significance 
in this reply, but said nothing, and Major Dabny 
then said : 

" If we had had recruits enough to make our 
armies equal, our rebellion would have reached 
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the dignity of a revolution." Then, turning to 
Captain Adams, he added : 

' ' Excuse me, Captaih ; I mean if our army had 
preponderated in numbers, as yours did." 

"I am not quite sure about that even," here 
interposed Dr. Chartervale. "There was an 
inherent weakness in your social organization 
which must have rendered permanent success 
impossible with you, I think, Major." 

"Do you mean that a social system which 
includes slavery is inherently wrong, Doctor ? " 

"I mean that it is inherently weak, and con- 
tains the seeds of its own destruction." 

" But why should the North have gone to war 
to abolish slavery, if we alone were the sufferers 
from it J " 

" My dear Major, there is where all your people 
were mistaken. The North did not go to war to 
aboUsh slavery ; and it required foiw years' 
fighting to bring the great majority of the North- 
em people up to the final resolve to overthrow 
slavery, lest slavery overthrow them." 

"Where, then, was the hidden spring which 
finally precipitated the war ? " 

" In those words of Jesus, so aptly quoted by 
Mr. Lincoln at Springfield : ' A house divided 
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against itself can not stand ' ; this country could 
not remain half slave and h^ if free, but must 
become — must become — all free or all slave. The 
two social systems were incompatible, and could 
not permanently exist together peacefully." 

"I guess that's so, Doctor," admitted the 
major ; " and yet the system of slavery develops 
a warlike spirit in the dominant race. We fought 
at least as gallantly as the people of the North ; 
we were poorly fed, poorly clothed, poorly armed 
— as a whole; poorly supplied with all the 
material of war; we had not even necessary 
medicines, except as some money-lovii^ traitors 
in your lines smuggled them into ours; our ports 
were blockaded, our railroads run down, without 
the means of repair ; we were bankrupt in every- 
thing but resolution and courage; and when at 
last we yielded to superior force, there was nothing 
left but free niggers and ruined masters." 

" Oh, yes," replied the doctor, with a benignant 
smile, " you had everything left that we had — the 
happiest country and the freest government on 
earth ! Our country is your country, and all that 
we gained by the final victory we gladly share 
with you." 

"For all of which," said the major, with mock 
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solemnity, "make us duly thankful. By the 
way," continued he, addressing Captain Adams, 
"do you know that, outside of mere fighting 
quahties, I do not think so much of your great 
general — Grant? You were in the Vicksburg 
campaign, I beUeve ? " 

"I was in the Vicksburg campa^n; yes. 
What was the matter with Grant ? " 

"Nothing; only he did at the end of three 
months what he might as well have done in three 



" You mean in flanking Vicksburg below ?" 

"Certainly." 

"Do you know what herculean efforts it re- 
quired to get that army across the bend on the 
Louisiana side 1 — and in front of Grand Gulf ?" 

" I know all about it." 

" Well, if you do, it is more than the people of 
the North know. No history of that movement, 
which I have seen, gives one-hundredth part of 
the difficulties overcome in that movement." 

" But I know aU about them. I was in Grant's 
army as a spy a few days before he began that 
movement. I passed down over the flooded 
region, over the levee tops along the narrow way, 
just out of water, across the Tensas Bayou, which 
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was a raging flood, and over all the nearly im- 
passable country to Grand Gulf ; and I reported 
the route impossible to a regiment, much more to 
a great army. It never entered the minds of our 
leaders to suspect that Grant might move his 
army by that route." 

" But he did do it, you know ! " 

"Yes ; but that is not the point. He could 
have done it easier when the water was lower ; 
or he could have marched away from the Missis- 
eipfa to the westward, and then turned east for 
Grand Gulf, with hardly anything but the Tensas 
in his way before reaching Hard Times. " 

"But when his army did get there you were 
somewhat surprised, I think." 

" We were awfully surprised ! " 

" And that was why Grant took the route he 
did. His movement was concealed ; he surprised 
you, and— you know what follo'wed." 

Dinner and the discussion of the Vicksbui^ 
campaign ended together. 

Then the whole company went to the Ubrary, 
where there was a grand piano. Captain Adams 
led Miss Waterbury to the instrument and be^ed 
her to play for him " Dixie," with variations, the 
music of which he found upon the rack, 
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" Not Dixie, surely 1 " said Miss Jane ; " that is 
rebel mu8ic, and belongs to us of the South." 

**Not at all, Miss Jane. I agree with Mr. 
Lincoln, that when your armies surrendered, 
Dixie became ours ; let it be a national air hence- 
forth." 

Miss Jane played the piece with a spirit possible 
only to a native Southomor, Genevieve hstened 
with astonishment. She thought her strangely 
exhilarated, and she expressed her surprise. 

" Why, Jane Waterbury ! I never before heard 
you play so weU." 

"Very good, very good, indeed!" exclaimed 
Major Dabny. "And now that you have given 
them our Dixie, let Miss Grenevieve give us their 
'Star Spangled Banner.' " 

"No, sir!" rephed Jane, with flashing eyes ; 
" The Star Spai^led Banner was always oui«." 

" Let us all come back, then, under its blessed 
shadow," said Genevieve, as she sat down upon 
the music stool just vacated by Miss Waterbury 
and struck the resounding keys, accompanying 
herself as she sang the grand anthem. As she 
sang it then, in a voice strong, clear, full of grand 
patriotism amounting almost to veneration, it 
was well worthy that calm June Sabbath day. 
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Did she mean it as a peace-offeriiig to Captain 
Adams? 

"I thank you," said the captain. "To me that 
song breathe the purest patriotism." 

"Possibly it does," remarked Dr. Oharteirale ; 
"but, after all, patriotism is otily a qualified 
TUTtue, with selfishness as its basis. And it has 
its degrees, just as the love of our fellow-man 
has. With some of us patriotism includes only 
the State where we happened to be bom ; others 
include a section— the North or the South. Mr. 
Lincoln, if I understood him, included equally 
every foot of soil which is covered by the Federal 
Constitution. But Jesus of Nazareth had no 
patriotism ; his kingdom was the world." 

" But you do not decry patriotism, Doctor, as 
no virtue 3 " inquired Captain Adams. 

"Not at all. WhUe societies are organized to 
secure conflicting interests, patriotism will be 
praiseworthy ; but when nations shall go to war 
no more, patriotism will be swallowed up in a 
broader virtue, which wiU include all nations. " 

"Let us get out into the grounds, Doctor, 
while the siin is obscured," remarked Major 
Dabny. " Come, Miss Chartervale, you are queen 
here; show us your dominions." And he took 
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Miss Annie upon his arm, while Captain Adams 
followed with Genevieve and Jane, and the doctor 
acted as guide-hook for all. 

But nohody appeared to enjoy that stroll 
through labyrinths of vines and flowers and along 
inviting alleys of sylvan shade, except Major 
Dabny and Annie. Captain Adams Tvas disposed 
to look away toward the city in the dim distance, 
as if he had lost or forgotten something there. 
And Gfenevieve and Miss Waterbury each ap- 
peared to be holding silent communion with her 
own heart. But Annie and Major Dabny were as 
happy as birds as they successively hovered over 
plant or flower, or crossed from sunny bank to 
shady nook, and Annie cheerily told their various 
beauties and recounted her brother's skill in build- 
ing this paradise over the old slaughter-house 
grounds. The major was enchanted — not with 
the grounds so much as with the cheery maiden 
who was happy in their midst and made every- ■ 
body about her happy also. And he resolved that 
this should not be his last visit to The Hermitage. 

At six o'clock the gentlemen left for the city, 
with many expressions of gratification, and the 
young ladies were left each to her special r^ec- 
tiouB. 
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Gtenevieve had learned a lesson sho was never 
afterward permitted to forget. She' had at first 
been happy in the deep emotions awakened in her 
heart at her first meeting with Captain Adams, 
and she had welcomed the feelii^ with an in- 
describable pleasure, httle suspecting how recip- 
rocal was the love between them. But she believed 
that the holy sentiment of love was under the 
control of, the will, and would down at its bid- 
ding. She knew that a marriage between her- 
self and Captain Ad^us was impossible with- 
out the rupture forever of all those endearing 
relations which bound her to a brother as dear 
to her as life, and whose hatred of all Federal 
soldiers was utter and implacable. But now that 
Captain Adams had so unexpectedly declared his 
love and offered her his hand, the supreme power 
of the win was found wanting. She was sur- 
prised and startled. Her will was able to pro- 
nounce their union impossible, but utterly pow- 
erless to banish her love. And now she found 
herself only able by that strong will to bear the 
toils she could not break. Worse than all, she 
had become conscious that her bosom compan- 
ion, in whom she had been accustomed to con- 
fide, was herself infatuated with a strange love 
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for the man of all the world whom she herself 
would have chosen 1 

But now Jane WaterbmT-, wayward and fitful 
in her feelings as she had ever been, developed an 
unexpected pride and power of will. After the 
first exhibition of newly-awakened love, she had 
resolutely shut up her heart against all outward 
expression, and sternly resolved that henceforth 
no look or word or act of hers should ever give 
indication of the fire which burned within. 

When the your^ ladies returned to MonticeUo, 
next day, all was bustle and preparation for the 
exercises of commencement week. The name of 
Captain Adams was as completely ignored be- 
tween them as if he had never crossed the path- 
way of either. 

On Thursday a telegram came to Miss Water- 
bury from her uncle in Mississippi, as follows : 

Ascertain Mrs. Chartervale's m&iden oame, and tuiswer 
at once by telegraph. 

"Oh, Gtenevieve," said Jane, "read this, and tell 
me your cousin's name — her maiden name. I for- 
got to inquire. My mother is surely coming up." 

The message-boy was stiQ in wwting, and the 
reply went off imjnediately : 

Mrs. Chartervale was Miss Faanj G-wynn. 
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Commencement week was soon otot, and the 
young ladies returned to St. LouiB — Genevieve to 
remain at The Hermitage until the next term, 
and Miss Waterbuxy to await the expected arrival 
of her mother. 
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^1 WEEK later, when Mrs. Waterbiuy arrived 
J^ from Mississippi, she was accompanied by 
her brother, Hon. Alexander Langdon, a lawyer 
of some note, who had represented his district at 
one time in the Confederate Congress, This 
gentleman had taken his cast-off sister to his 
home, and had furnished an asylum for herself 
and her daughter Jane, from the latter's infancy 
until the present time. 

These people were received with great cordiality 
by Dr. Chartervale ; and while Mrs. Waterbury 
was enjoyii^ the reunion with her daughter and 
hearing the sad story of her long-lost friend, 
Fanny Gwynn (now Mrs. Chartervale), from the 
hps of Annie, Mr. Langdon was recounting to 
the doctor the story of Mrs. Waterbury's mis- 
fortunes. 
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In 1860, early in the year, Mrs. Waterbury — 
then Mis3 Jane Langdon — had started with a 
brother for a year's tour in Europe and the East. 
She had crossed the Atlantic in the same vessel 
with Miss Gwyun and with a Mr. John C. Watra- 
bury, of Nonabel, Ohio. A very warm intimacy 
sprung up between the parties on the voyage ; 
and so warm an affection between Mr. Waterbury 
and Miss Langdon that she accepted the offer of 
his hand, and on the arrival of the party in Paris 
they were married at the American Minister's — 
Hon. John Y. Mason — in his presence, with 
■ Fanny Gwynn and the bride's brother as wit- 



That unfortunate marriage had been duly cer- 
tified by the secretary of legation, but what 
became of that certificate was unknown to this 
day. 

After this wedding, while all were happy, it 
waa agreed that the whole party should make the 
tour of Europe and the Orient, including Jerusa- 
lem and the Holy Land, together. Tlie party was 
gone over a year. On their return a daughter 
was bom to Mr. and Mrs. Waterbmy at Paris — 
the present Jane Waterbury. 

So soon as it was safe for Mrs. Waterbury to 
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travel, the whole party again crossed the ocean 
together, anxious to be home before the already 
beginning warfare should interfere with their 
movements. 

On reaching New York and seeing the daily 
papers the men were fired with martial ardor- 
hut upon opposing sides. Mr. Waterbury insisted 
on going first to 'Washington, while his wife and 
child were to keep on to his home in Ohio, where 
he promised to follow immediately. Mrs. Water- 
bmy's hrother, however, demurred to this ar- 
rangement ; and no sooner was Mr. Waterbury 
gone than Mr. Langdon found means of passing, 
with his sister and her child, into Eichmoud, sent 
them to his home in Mississippi, and himself 
joined the Southern army, and was afterward 
killed at the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. 

But Mr. Waterhiny, on reaching Washington, 
had caught the patriotic ardor which filled the 
whole North ; had joined the forces at Bull Eun 
on that fatal 21st of July, and was there also 
killed. 

Mrs. Waterbury and child remained throughout 
the war — and until the present — with the elder 
brother in Mississippi, and only became certain of 
her biwhand's death at the dose ot the war. 
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Then she had gone to Nonabel, called upon her 
dead husband's brother, Hemy Waterbury, and 
announced herself as the widow of John C. 
"Waterbury. 

"And where are your proofs of this strange 
claim, madame ! " coolly inquired the brother-in- 
law — now in full possession and enjoyment of 
his dead brother's property. 

' ' Proofs ! " exdaimed the mother, as she looked 
down at the little girl whom she held by the hand 
— this is his child, sir ! " 

"Possibly," was the reply ; "but where is the 
proof of your marriage J " 

She had not a particle of proof, and she could 
only teU her sad story and be sent away for her 
pains. The man denied all knowledge of his 
brother's marriage, intimated that the whole state- 
ment was "a rebel scheme to fleece him and palm 
oS. some illegitimate child upon his brother's 
estate." 

When the heart-broken mother returned to 
Mississippi, her brother instituted proceedings in 
the United States Circuit Court; at Cincinnati for 
the establishment of her rights. But the certifi- 
cate of marriage was nowhere to be found ; no 
clue could be obtained to the whereabouts of Miss 
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Fanny Gwynn, the only living witness (if, indeed, 
she was yet hving) ; Mr. Mason, the American 
Minister at Paris, had been succeeded by Charles 
J. Faulkner, who had been brought home and put 
under arrest for aiding the rebellion ; and, either 
by his agency or otherwise, the records of the 
legation had been lost or^destroyed, and no record 
or the least memorandum of the marriage of John 
C. Waterbury and Jane Langdon was to be found. 

The suit was abandoned, of course ; and from 
that day to the present Mrs. Waterbury and her 
daughter had been deprived of their rights of 
property, had their good name branded witti sus- 
picion, and had lived dependent on the gener- 
osity of the goodunde now present at The Her- 
mitage. 

' ' And, poBsibly, " said Mr. Langdon to the good 
doctor, "you do not know how bitter a rebel I 
was, or my welcome might not be so cordial ? " 

"You were bom in Mississippi, I think?" in- 
quired the doctor, with a kindly twinkle in. his 
eye. 

"Yes, suhl" 

" Then you are my fellow-citizen by the amend- 
ed Constitution— whether you will or not. That 
amendment declares that ' All persons bom or 
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naturalized in the United States and owing them 
aU^iance are citizens thereof and of the several 
States respectively in which they reside.' " 

Mr. Langdon took the doctor's hand gratefully, 
and they were friends from that moment. 

Before presenting these people to Mrs. Charter- 
rale, the doctor decided to communicate with her 
himself, and inform her of their presence and of 
their mission. He went to her room, sat hy his 
wife, took the pencil, and briefly told her of the 
events which had been recited to him by Mr. 
Langdon. She was much excited and deeply 
affected. She declared, as she rattled the Morse 
key, that she remembered all about it, so far as 
her own participation ia the events was concerned 
— times, places, days and dates. And then she 
be^ed that Mrs. Waterbiuy should be presented 
to her at once. 

The meeting between the two ladies was a sad 
and a glad one. Mrs. Waterbury recognized her 
long-lost friend instantly, and flew into her arms; 
and then, for an hour, question and answer 
passed and repassed between them by the key 
and pencil, aided by Miss Tyndal and the doctor. 

Mr. liangdon, who was present and heard this 
conversation as interpreted by Miss Tyndal, de- 
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cided to . at once commence proceedings in the 
United States Court at Cincinnati for the resto- 
ration of his sister to the rights of which she 
had been so long deprived. For the purpose of 
preparing interrogatories for the deposition of 
Mrs. Cliartervale, he made careful memoranda of 
all the facts he had learned from her ; and the 
next day prepared the proper interrogatoriea 
and a prcBcipe to- begin the suit, and sent them 
with full instructions to a legal friend at Cin- 
cinnati. 

But there were now stirring events outside the 
quiet precincts of The Hermitage. 

The whole internal commerce of the Nation has 
been arrested. The railroads — the great iron 
arteries which go everywhere and come from 
everywhere — have ceased to throb ; they are in 
the hands of their operators, who demand to set 
the price upon their labor, and throttle all trans- 
portation to compel submission. Millions of 
dollars are laid in ashes at Pittsburgh. Five 
miUions more await the torch, at the command 
of law-defying men, at East St. Louis. Near a 
score of railroads there converge to the great steel 
bridge, and all are in the hands of the strikers. 
All trains are permitted to come in, but none are 
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allowed to go out. The vaat depots are full of 
freight, which omst stand still— it can not be 
moved. The tracks are crowded with trains 
freighted with commodities of great value, but 
not a locomotive can leave, for no operative dare 
man one ; and they who will not themselves 
labor, permit no others to do so. 

The mayor of the city — demagogue or coward 
— raises no hand to enforce order ; declaring that 
the torch and the burning of miUions wilt be the 
answer of the mob to any attempt at coercion. 
There is no violence, except when some bold en- 
gineer, bribed at a great price by the railroad 
companies, attempts to move a train ; then he is 
laid low by some striker's bludgeon. The mob is 
badly armed, but five thousand determined men 
are not easily subdued. They proclaim their in- 
tentions peaceful, but vow never to submit until 
they have carried their point. Any attempt to 
coerce them will be instantly followed by direst 
vengeance from the ever-ready flre. 

Some of these railroads are in the hands of a 
receiver and under the protection of the United 
States Court. The marshal of that court, seeing 
that all the roads which converge at the great 
bridge are so interlaced that interference with one 
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is interference with all, resolve that his duty 
requires the protection of all. General Pope, of 
the United States army, is called to his assistaiice, 
with a few companies of regular soldiers, as a 
posse to aid the marshal. At daybreak the soldiers 
cross the river in two divisions, one above and 
one "below the bridge. With loaded arms, and 
men who shoot when ordered to without question- 
ing, they quietly maixih — each division led by a 
deputy United States marshal — and surprise the 
mob. "State troops" the rioters had not yet 
learned to fear. They beheve the Illinois National 
Guard — like most mihtia — ^would refuse to fire. 
But they know the "Regulars" better, and they 
sullenly retire. The danger from the torch is 
over. 

At midnight the governor of the great State of 
Illinois steals down the railroad in a special car, 
crosses above the city, and goes to St. Louis to 
learn how his new soldiers behave at the east end 
of the bridged They are doing him and them- 
selves great credit, and he is satisfied. A number 
of companies have come in, and with the United 
States troops are guarding the imperiled millions ; 
and they will fire when ordered. 

The viduity of the bridge is a picketed camp. 
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A Pullman car is military headquarters. Sunday 
morning, while a bold, bad leader is addressing 
his co-conspirators, marching companies of the 
National Guard file to the right and left, swoop 
round and arrest a hundred so quickly that the 
orator stops in the middle of a word. Thirty of 
those so suddenly captured — the leaders iind chief 
mischief makers — are sent by the marshal to 
Springfield and to prison. That night, at one 
o'clock, a squad of sis soldiers of the National 
Guard, led by a deputy marshal, walk silently 
half a mile up the bank of Bloody Island, capture 
one of the mob's chief leaders in his bed and 
march him back to camp, whence he also goes to 
Springfield and to prison. 

The insurrection is dying. The sullen operatives 
are subdued, and know it. 

A train on the Ohio & Mississippi Raihxiad 
has found an engineer and fireman ; and with 
soldiers on all parts of the train — on the loco- 
motive and on the pilot in front, with loaded 
rifles and bristling bayonets pointed to the front, 
moves out. A single desperado attempts violent 
interference. He is felled with clubbed muskets, 
and is sent away in arrest ; and the first train out 
blows its glad whistle and steams aWtty to the 
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eastward. Then another train — and another, 
and another, and another go out. The Regulars 
at the bridge, at the O. & M. depot, and at the 
shops of the St. Louis & Southeastern roads, 
retire ; the Illinois National Guards return to 
their homes, having saved miUions from destruc- 
tion; the embargo upon commerce is raised by 
citizen-soldiery ; the law is vindicated. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Chartervale, he and 
Mr. Langdon go into the city to witness the effect 
of the great strike on the western side of the 



The iron works at Carondelet are making com- 
mon cause with the railroad men. Other work- 
men threaten to do the same. Communists—so 
called — and various lawless organizations are 
joining the iosurrection. The people are every- 
where in fear of the torch, and the city and aU 
the railroad depots and shops are full of idle, and, 
hence, dangerous men. St. Louis has become a 
camp of military instruction, and hundreds of 
men are drilling and practicing mihtary move- 
ments and the use of arms. At the hotels, at the 
coiirt-house, at the public halls, and at every 
convenient place, yoimg men are marching in 
squads and in companies, drilled by trained teach- 
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era who have seen service — some in the Federal 
and some in the Confederate army. All meet 
now as brethren in a common cause, and Union- 
ists and former disunionists meet on a level. And 
this fact being pointed out by Dr. Chartervale, 
Mr. Langdon expresses his surprise. 

"That man leading the weU-trained band of 
volimteer soldiers," said the doctor, "was a rebel 
captain. The men he is teaching were chiefly 
Unionists. And that other driU-master at the 
com^-house was a Union colonel, and his. men 
were nearly aU rebels who were old enough, and 
. the younger men are sons of rebels. 

Mr. Langdon was surprised. He had not before 
seen this mingling of "loyal"and "rebel" In the 
same cause. 

At the Union Depot, at the tunnel, and at the 
west end of the great bridge, were bodies of the 
same mixed character. 

" On the Fourth of July, three years ago," said 
the doctor, " the East and the West were married 
across the great Mississippi by the opening of the 
iron bridge ; and men of the North and men of 
the South now join hand in hand to see to it that 
no man shall put them asunder." 

The subjection of the rioters on the east side of 
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the river was followed by submission on the west, 
and the great railroad strike was ended. 

When Dr. Chartervale and Mr. Langdon re- 
turned to The Hermitage, they learned that the 
long-lost marriage certificate had been found! 
Mrs. Chartervale had remembered that it had 
been in her possession — just how or why she did 
not know, — and she had instructed Annie to over- 
haul her private papers in a certain secretary 
drawer, and there it was foimd. 

When the new-found certificate was placed in 
the hands of Mr. Langdon, and he had carefully 
read it over, he was so elated that he held it open 
in his hand while he walked the floor, exclaiming: 
" Well, well ! well, well ! This ends all contro- 
versy." 

■ Mr. Langdon now added an interrogatory to the 
questions to be propounded to Mrs. Chartervale 
touching this certificate, and asked that this be 
attached to and made a part of her answer. And 
then he sent the papers off to Ohio by the first 
mail since the b^inning of the great strike. 

It would be nearly three weeks before the time 
set for taking Mrs. Chartervale's dep<Mition^-toD 
long for Mr, Langdon and his sister to remain. 
So he went into the city, hunted up a local attor- 
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ney whom he knew, and engaged him to be 
present at the taking of the deposition ; and on 
the next day left the hospitable doctor and his 
interesting family for Mississippi. Bat at the 
urgent invitation of the good doctor and his wife, 
seconded by Grenevieve CauldweU, Miss Jane 
remained at The Hennitage until the b^inning 
of the new term at Monticello. 

On that very day an event occurred in the city 
at the Planters House of great moment to Cap- 
tain Adams. WhUe that gentleman was out su- 
perintending the final separation of a company 
of young men whom he had been instructing in 
military drill during the great strike, a man called 
upon the hotel clerk, showed him a warrant of 
search, describing room 199i, occupied by Cap- 
tain Seth Adams, as the premises to be searched. 
The man was oi stalwart frame, very ruddy com- 
plexion (though he drank only water), with a 
keen, suspicious eye, and a huge jaw, armed with 
extraordinary teeth. Ordinarily this man "spoke 
in a loud, brawling manner, remarkable in an ex- 
pert detective, as he was ; but he now addressed 
the clerk almost in a whisper : "I want to see 
you upstairs." 

The hotel clerk knew the man as Captain 
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Tyndal, of the United States secret service, and 
he followed the captain upstairs without a word. 

In the upper hall the detective said: "Read 
that" (showing the warrant), "and get me the 
pass-key to 19&i-" 

The clerk went for the key, and when he had 
unlocked the door, hoth entered, and the detective 
locked the door on the inside. 

"Keep your eyes open and your mouth shut," 
now said Captain Tyndal, well knowing that the 
(jlerk would not fo:^t the admonition. 

The.detective went to a table in one comer of 
the room, lifted, a newspaper, and under it found 
an electrotype copper plate of a half-dollar United 
States fractional currency note. He smiled and 
said: "Just as I expected." 

"Why!" exclaimed the clerk, "you do not 
suspect Captain Adams of counterfeiting ? " 

" It is my business to find the proofs," replied 
Tyndal. ' ' The old rule was to presume all men 
innocent until proven guilty ; my rule is to pre- 
sume no man innocent against prima facie 

p3XI0f." 

Then the officer took from his pocketbook a 
sheet of tin-foil, laid it upon the plate, and by 
pressing it with the cushion of his fat palm took 
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a good impression of the plate upon the foil, 
which he then carefully laid away in the leaves of 
his pocketbook. Then he made a written descrip- 
tion of the plate and some other items in his 
book, and wrote a " retmn " on the writ. After 
this, both men retired, leaving tiie electrotype 
plate just as it had been found ; while the detec- 
tive repeated the admonition he had before given: 
" You know me ; keep your eyes open and your 
mouth shut." 

Shortly after the detective had gone out, Cap- 
tain Adams came in, took his key from the rack at 
the clerk's desk, and went up to his room unsiK- 
picious of lurking danger. The clerk gazed after 
him in incredulous surprise. He had known 
Adams ever since the building of the great bridge. 
Nothing could shake his faith in the captain's 
honesty. He had seen the plate — which only 
needed a few touches of the engraver's skiE to 
make a most dangerous counterfeiting implement 
— found in the captain's room. He knew that 
Tyndal was an expert detective and seldom blun- 
dered. But he was not quite ready to admit the 
dangerous doctrine that all men are to be sus- 
pected until proven innocent. But he was too 
wise a clerk to risk informing Captain Adams of 
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what had occurred, lest his own arrest as a con- 
federate should follow. And so he kept silent 
while a web of unjust suspicion was weavii^ 
about the captain ; and the detective got credit 
for some mysterious skill in obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the counterfeit plate, because the derk 
did not happen to know the detectiye's sister, 
MiBB Judith TyndaL 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Thb Ooitbss of Tbtte Lovb Neter Did Bun Smooth— Wkw 
CoKPUCATioua— Db. Ckabtkkvale Holds am Unpropeh- 

SIONAL CONBCITATIOM— " ThBI GiRL'S IN LoTB," 

t^uRiNG the exciting contest of the past week 
it/ with striking railroad men, Captain Adams 
had had httle time to brood over his unexpected 
defeat in his effort to secure the hand of Giene- 
vieve Cauldwell. Now the thought came to him 
with overwhehning force. In his own mind, he 
was satisfied that he possessed her love and her 
confidence. Why, then, did she reject him ? It: 
could only be — as he decided — because he was -a- 
Union soldier, and because she feared the opposi- 
tion of her brother, of whose bitter hatred of aU 
Union soldiers he was well aware. With renewed 
hope and confidence, therefore, he sat down on 
now reaching his room, and wrote the following 

manly letter : 

Plantbbs HotTBx, St. Louis, Mo. 
OoL. Mabbsali. Cauldwell, Prentiss, Miss. 

Dbau Sib : This ia the letter of a soldier to a soldier. 
May I not safely trust that this ynH eeoore it at least 
respeotful oonnderation ? 
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It bu been my blessed good fortune to know uid to 
love your sister and ward. Miss Genevieve Cauldwell. It 
has been mine to believe — and to bare strong reason to 
believe — that mj most devoted and honorable love was 
reciprocated by her. But when, in full oonfidenoe of a 
successful suit, I declared my devotion and asked the 
honor of her hand, she struggled a moment with tumultu- 
ous feeling, hesitated an instant with a face full of con- 
flicting emotions, and, subjecting her love with a mighty 
will, declared it could never be t Regardful of her feel- 
ings, I have not spoken to her on the subject since. But 
feeling then, and being assured now, that she did violence 
to her own heart, from profound deference to yon and the 
sentiments you still entertain toward the people of the 
North, I resolved to confer directly irith you. 

I was a captain of engineers during the war, — yon would 
not ask me to conceal it, — and I took part in that contest 
for which neither I nor you are to blame, — on the side to 
^vbich my Northern birth, my life-long residence, and all 
i^ associations with which I was inevitably surrounded 
naturally impelled me. But my warfare was always hon- 
orable, and aomt at least of your people have cause to be 
thankful for falling into my hands. 

My reputation is above suspicion ; my family connec- 
tions good (Prof. Adams, well known in Illinois, is my 
father) ; my business is prosperous, and I am a wealthy 
father's only heir. These are formal statements ; but I 
feel'italtt^ther proper I should make them. And for 
the same reason I refer you to Dr. Chartervale— whom 
you know — by his permission. 

And now, with these facts candidly set befwe yon, am 
I unreasonable in asking that your approval of my suit 
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should follow that of Miss Genevieve, when you are made 
assured of that fact ? 

Hoping for such a response as will, as I do not doubt, 
make two of us happy, 

I am, veiy respectfully, yours, 

SkTH AfiAHS. 

When this letter reached Colonel Cauldwell, he 
read it carefully, and decided not to reply, but in- 
dosed it to Genevieve with a letter of his own : 

Ut Oeab Sibteb Vieve: 

Some Yankee captain has written me the inclosed 
letter. Of course I shall not reply. 

If you snubbed the Yankee because you de&jMse them 
all as I do, and he is the man he pretends to be in this 
letter, I honor you. You have shown a just pride and a 
pruseworthy regard for the honor of our name. 

If you really had permitted the follow to receive en- 
court^ement and felt some attachment to him, then you 
are still the brave girl I always knew you to be, and I 
thank you for your proud refusal. 

Finish your education and come home, and leave the 
Yankees to marry each other. You will find hosts of 
more worthy suitors nearer home. Please write to me. 
Your loving brother, 

UabbhaIiL Cauldwell. 

When Gtenevieve received her brother's letter 
it did not have the effect he expected. She first 
read that of Captain Adams to her brother, and 
was deeply moved. Then she read her brother's 
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letter. A profound revulsion of feeling came 
over her, and she asked herself these questions : 
" Shall I stultify myself for an unreasoning pre- 
judice ! Shall I smother my own heart's great 
affection because there was once war between 
brethren ! Is pride in the honor of our name, as 
my brother claims, indeed a just or a reasonable 
pride ? Are the North and the South to be ene- 
mies forever ? Captain Adams is at least worthy 
a reply from my implacable brother, for he writes 
like the noble and honorable m£in that he is. Hy 
brother shall have a reply." 

She sat down and wrote to her brother as fol- 
lows : 

Your letter woands and surpriaes me I Gaptiun Adams 
is a gentleman, though a Northerner. A just regard to 
your own standing as a gentleman (of which no one is 
prouder than I) demands that you should give him a re- 
spectful reply — in the negative if you must, — but an 
answer worthy your dignity and his. Surely you -will do 
that for your sffectionat« stBt«r, Gskbvievx. 

In the meantime suit had been begun at Cin- 
cinnati in behalf of Mrs. Waterbmy and Jane. 
When Henry Waterbury, Esquire, attorney at 
law, was served with summons by a United 
States marshal's deputy, and a "notice to take 
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the deposition of Mrs. Fanny Chartervale, a wit- 
ne^ deaf, dumb and blind," he first uttered cer- 
tain words of vexation; and when he read further 
that said witness "could only communicate by 
tel^raph," and that he was invited to be pres- 
ent, by himself or his attorney, "together with 
an expert telegrapher as interpreter," he laughed 
aloud, alone as he was in his office. 

But after Mr. Waterbury had carefully read the 
copy of the interrogatories to be propounded to 
the deaf, dumb and blind witness, "a change 
came o'er the spirit of his dream." He was a 
lawyer, and he knew the questions had been 
prepared with a full knowledge of what the 
answers would be ; and he knew that if this 
should prove to be a credible witness, those 
answei^ would make a strong case against him. 
Could it then be possible that his brother had 
married while abroad, and that the woman's 
story told him at the close of the war was true ! 
Or was this only one of the boldest and sharpest 
schemes ever devised ? He did not know ; he 
could not tell. But he at once prepared certain 
cross-interrogatories and sent them to a legal 
friend at St. Louis, requesting him to attend the 
examination of Mrs. Chartervale, with an expert 
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telegrapher as interpreter, and afterwjutl to 
reports to him, -with a full copy of all the qu^- 
tions and answers, ^id such other facta as might 
aid him in his defense. 

Mr. Waterbury had never believed there was 
any truth whatever in this story of the marriage 
of his brother to a Southern woman while abroad, 
but esteemed it a cunning device "to cover some 
rebel woman's shame," (as he said), and to get . 
possession of the dead man's property. He had 
himself administered on his brother John's estate 
after his death at Bull Run ; had given heavy 
bonds according to law ; and being, as he sup- 
posed, his brother's heir, held the estate in trust 
for any future legal, equitable and honest claim- 
ant. Himself and his brother were not on very 
cordial terms with each other when the latter had 
gone abroad, and he was hardly surprised that his 
brother had not communicated with him at all 
during his absence. And yet he could hardly 
believe that so important a matter as his brother's 
marriage and the birth of his child coxild have 
been withheld from him. The fact was that John 
0. Waterbury had sent his -wife and daughter 
home to Nonabel, as he supposed, when the war 
excitement diverted his own steps to Washington 
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and to his death at Bull Run. But of these facts 
— well known to the reader — Henry Waterbury 
had no knowle^;e. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that he awaited the interrogation of the 
witness at St. Louis with profound interest and 
no little misgiving as to the result. 

At The Hermitage an equal or even greater 
anxiety existed as to the result of Mrs. Charter- 
vale's examination as a witness. That lady had 
become so profoundly interested in the matter that 
she sent for Miss Jane two or three times a day 
to come to her room and answer some question 
x»pceming herself or her mother. She mused for 
hours over the year she had spent abroad with 
Miss Langdon, — now Mrs. Waterbury,— from 
whom she had been so completely separated by 
the war^ and whose society she had so much 
enjoyed. A hundred questions woiild occur to 
her mind, which she was now interested in solv- 
ing, aa to the life of Mrs. "Waterbury since their 
separation ; and by the time she had asked and 
obtained answers to a long list of these through 
the help of Miss Tyndal, that young woman 
knew almost as much of Miss Jane's personal 
history as did Miss Waterbury herself. But Miss 
Tyndal had something of the detective abUity of 
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her remarkable brother, and she soon came to 
perceive, that Jane Waterbitry had something on 
her mind or on her heart, which even disturbed 
her interest in the prospect of an early restoration 
of her own and her mother's good name — added 
to the promise of a fine estate in central Ohio. 
What was it that induced the moody silence or 
the unaccountable garrulity which came by turns 
over Miss Jane "Waterbury ! The interpreter who 
stood between Mrs. Chartervale and the visible 
and audible world, and hence, was able to watch 
Miss Jane, and did watch her — under most favor- 
able circumstances — did her best (perhaps from 
mere womanly curiosity) to find out. So far, she 
met with httle success. 

One day, when Mrs. Chartervale had inquired 
if Miss Jane did not feel highly elated at the pros- 
pect of at last and so soon enjoying the estate 
and the station from which she had been so long 
and so unjustly deprived, Jane exclaimedj with a 
btirst of excitement : " ii comes too late ! " Then, 
as Miss Tyndal was about to communicate these 
words, she was rudely interrupted by the grasp of 
Jane's hand on the vibrating pencil. " No, no ! " 
said she ; " do not tell her that. Say that ' I bless 
God that ever I came to her house ! ' " Miss Tyn- 
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dal communicated these words as directed, as she 
looked into the eyes of Jane Waterbury with a 
scrutiny which brought a rush of blood into the 
expressive face of the young lady. Jane soon 
retired, and so ended the interview. 

Dr. Chartervale took an especial interest in the 
affairs of Mrs. Waterbury and her daughter. He 
had so often heard Mrs. Chartervale, before her 
misfortune, relate incidents of the long tour 
abroad which she had enjoyed with Miss Jane 
Langdon (afterward Mra. Waterbury), that he 
met that lady almost as an old friend. And he 
had come to feel also a warm personal regard for 
her daughter. But he, too, had observed some- 
thing strange in the young lady's moodiness, and 
saw certain manifestations which he could not 
quite understand. He had first observed them 
after the day spent at The Hermitage by Captain 
Adams and Major Dabny, though he had not 
clearly connected in his own thoughts the presence 
of those gentlemen with the chan^ in Miss 
Waterbiuy. One eveniog, while sitting in his 
wife's room, and just after Miss Jane had gone 
out, he turned curiously to Miss Tyndal and asked : 
"What is the matter with the girl!" 
"With Miss Waterbury do you mean?" re- 
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plied Miss Tyndal, with a peculiarlj knowing 
smile. 

" Yes, with Miss-Waterbury. When she came 
home with Genevieve she was as meny as a lark. 
I could hear her happy laugh all over the house. 
Now she seldom laughs, and when she does it is 
difficult to see just why; and at the very time of 
all her life when it would appear she should be 
happiest, she is half the time looking away into 
vacancy as if she saw some sorrowful vision. ' 
What's the matter, Miss Tyndal f You see much 
of her, and you are expert in these matters." 

" The girl's in love, Doctor ? don't you see it ? " 

" Fiddle-sticks ! She needn't despair, if that's, 
all. She is really very attractive, and she will no 
doubt soon be the heiress of a fine estate. Why 
does she not win her man J Girls understand 
that." 

"Ah, Doctor, the gentleman can not marry 
both of them. " 

" Oh 1 And that's your theory is it ? ^Vell, if 
the captain's the man, I can hardly blame her. 
But I had looked in another direction for the 
captain, who — you may know — is a great favorite 
of mine. Does she suspect she has a rival ? " 

"Shefcnowsit. But " 
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' ' But what ? Miss Tyndal. " 

"I b^ your pardon, sir. It is all guesswork 
witli me, £^nd I should not have talked about it." 

"Well, well. These moody fits will wear off, 
I suppose. She and Qenevieve appear to be ao 
good friends as ever ? " 

' ' Yes, sir, I think so ; that is where the trouble 
comes. If one of the young ladies could just hate 
the other in real womanly style, she would feel 
relieved." 

" Oh, no ! " rephed the doctor, with much ear- 
nestness ; " I hope there wiU be no hating and no 
jealousy between, them. They have' been like 
sisters up there at Monticello, and it would be a 
sad thing for ill-feeling to grow up between them. '* 

The doctor went out a good deal troubled over 
the matter. He hoped there might be nothing in 
it ? but Miss Tyndal had the run of the house and 
went about everywhere in it without question ; 
and he knew not only that she had had special 
advantages for observing the young ladies and in 
hearing their Uttle talks together, but that she 
had a special aptitude for discriminative observa- 
tion, and so was likely to be right in her views 
as tathe real cause of Miss Jane's absent-minded- 
ness. 
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In the evening the doctor met Q«nevleve in the 
library alone, and undertook to ascertain how the 
matter stood. After some pleasant chat, he dis- 
creetly led up to the Tisit of Captain Adams and 
his friend Major Dabny to The Hermitage, and 
then said, playfully : 

" You and your friend Jane must take care and 
not lose your hearts to the same gentleman ; he 
could not get along with both of you." 

"Indeed, doctor," replied Genevieve, "they 
will both have to get along without me. Jane is 
welcome to her choice, if she can have it." 

" Tou don't mean it, Cousin Vieve ? " 

"I do mean it. Neither of those gentlemen 
win ever be husband of mine." 

" I should be very sorry to have my friend Cap- 
tain Adama think so 1 " And the doctor said this 
as if his whole heart were in the words. 

"He knows it. I told him it could never be. 
I think it my duty to tell this to you, who 
have shown almost fatherly interest in my wel- 
fare." 

" But I have invited Captain Adams to go with 
me on my trip to Pilot Knob, and to bring Major 
Dabny with him; and I had arranged for you and 
Miss Jane to go with us. It will be a delightful 
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excursion, and we can make a three days' picmc 
of it. What am I to do J " 

" Gto, of course. "We shall be delighted to go 
with you. Captain Adams and I remain friends ; 
and he is a gentleman, and will know how to 
bear himself ." 

" Thank you, my dear Genevieve. Please give 
my invitation to Miss Waterbury. We go Tues- 
day morning." 

And the doctor turned smiling away, believing 
marriage never impossible between lovers who 
agree to remain frieuds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On TffB laoM MousTADT Road— The Vallbt op Ascasia— 
SouTHXBK BoNTiiiEtrrs HI BnrTBKinrr. 

/T\N Tuesday momii^ everything was ready for 
Vg/ the trip to Pilot Knob. For some weeks 
Dr. Chartervale had been contemplating this visit 
to Iron Mountain, Pilot Knob, arid Shepherd's 
Momjtain, for the purpose of examining their 
local geology and mineralogy, and he and Cap- 
tain Adams (who was fond of those studies) first 
intended to have gone alone to make the ex- 
amination, but it had been at last decided to 
make the visit one of pleasure also. And so 
the yoraig ladies and Major Dabny had been 
invited to go with them. A tent, provisions 
for "camp," and other conveniences had al- 
ready been sent forward, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing the doctor, with his appliances — microscope, 
hammer, etc. — and the young ladies — including 
Annie — with sketching materials, blank books 
for pressing and preserving botanical specimens, 
field-glass, etc., etc. — met Captain Adams and 
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the major at the train, and all were off for a 
three days' excursion. 

Every mile of the route was interesting to the 
young ladies, who had never been down the Iron 
Momitain road. They admired the well-kept 
grounds at Jefferson Barracks, but thought they 
looked anything but warlike. As the train passed 
straight through the grounds, Captain Adams 
told the story of the rescue, of United States 
arms from the St. Louis arsenal at the b^inning 
of the war. He became enthusiastic over the 
success of Captain Stokes in getting possession 
of the arms and removing them to Alton. 

"And just how was that thing managed, Cap- 
tain ? " inquired the major. " I know it was done 
right imder the noses of our people ; hut I never 
knew just how." 

"Well, this is just how," replied the captain, 
unable to restrain some manif^tation of pride 
over the matter. ' ' Captain Stokes, at the instance 
of Governor Yates, of Illinois, went to the ar- 
senal " 

' ' Who was Captain Stokes ? " 

" Captain James H.Stokes was a Chicago man. 
He conferred with Captain Lyon at the arsenal, 
and showed him that the arms must be removed 
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at all hazards. But a thousand spies then sur- 
rounded the arsenal, all on the watch, and every 
movement was at once reported to the headquar- 
ters of the secessionists, who were ready at any 
moment to overwhelm the smaU band at the 
arsenal. But Stokes xmderstood himself. He 
ordered the steamer City of Alton to drop down 
to the arsenal at midnight. Then he set men to 
getting the boxes of arms all ready for shipment. 
He then took five hundred old flint-lock muskets 
and sent them to be put on a steamier at the city 
landing to mislead the enemy, and he succeeded. 
The secessionists seized these old. guns and raised 
a shout of joy which brought from the arsenal 
nearly all of their own friends ; the few who 
were left were then suddenly, arrested and con- 
fined, while the arms were placed on board the 
boat alongside. There were 20,000 muskets, 500 
revolvers, with cannon, cartridges and miscella- 
neous accoutrements." 

"Well, you don't say that he got away with 
them all?" 

' ' Clean away t — past the city, and past a battery 
on the shore, and straight to Alton, twenty miles 
above." 

" Why didn't our folks fire upon the boat t " 
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"Well — ^they did not: I don't know why. 
Probably they did not know what was on board. 
When all was ready, Captain Mitchell, of the 
steamboat — who was true blue— asked which way 
he was to go ? 

"'Straight to Alton, in the regular channel,* 
repUed Stokes. 

"'What if we're attacked?' 

" 'Then, we must fight.' 

" * What if we are overpowered i ' 

" 'Then run the boat to the deepest water and 
sink her ! ' said Stokes. 

"TUdoit!' replied Mitchell. Andawaywent 
the steamer, past the city wharves and past the 
secession battery and straight to Alton, where 
they arrived at five o'clock in the morning. But 
Stokes proposed to make a sure thing of it against 
all pursuit. He rang the fire beUs, called up the 
whole city, and soon had them loading the arms 
into the cars, and off for Springfield." 

The major laughed heartily, and declared that 
the whole thing had been accomplished in splen- 
did style. 

After awhile the train reached the tunnel 
where General Jeff Thompson had his fight with 
El company of the 33d lUinois, after which he 
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burned the bridge over Big River to break the 
raikoad connection. ~ ~ 

"And so our side was successful that time," 
remarked Miss Waterbury. 

"Tes," replied Annie, with a twinkle in her 
eye ; " Gteneral Thompson with his two thousand 
beat Captain Elliot and his ninety men. But' we 
tiimed the tables on him goon afterward at 
Fredericktown. " 

' ' And for precisely the same reason, " interposed 
the doctor, who looked upon the struggle as a 
contest between equals. "When Greek meets 
Greek the result depends upon the heaviest 



Pilot Knob and the pretty town of Ironton 
were reached in time for a late dinner ; and at the 
. latter place the party dined at the hotel, where 
Charlie, the colored man who had been sent on 
before, reported for instructions. Charlie told the 
captain (in whose service he was) that "de tent 
was already pitched tudder side de creek, whar 
you could see all creation ! " 

"Tudder side de creek" meant beyond the 
pretty stream to the southward, near the village 
of Arcadia. It was nearly a mile away ; but 
thither all of the party went on foot. They 
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found the tent pitched in a rocky, -well-shaded 
nook east of the high ground on which had stood 
old Fort Hovey, with a magnificent view for miles 
eastward, with Pilot Knob on the left and Shep- 
herd's Mountain off to the right and behind. 

The party had hardly got seated on camp-stools 
for their first view of the picturesque scenery 
about them, when a Uttle old weezen-faced man, 
in butternut clothing and old straw hat, came up 
and bid them "Howdy!" 

Major Dabny took the man's measure in a mo- 
ment, and repUed for the company : 

"Thanky; purty well. Do you live round 
here ? " 

Charlie, the colored man, took the visitor's 
measure also, and turned away with a grin. 

" I live down the run thar. Ton people from 
the North ? " inquired the stranger. 

" St. Louis," rephed the major. 

" Never h'yer befo' ? " 

" Tes ; I was here while the old fort was build- 
ing," rephed the major. 

"On theloil side?" 

" No ; I was a rebel 8py." 

The man grinned, as if he had found congenial 
company. 
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"But I was here to inspect the fort, on the 
loyal Bide," said the captain. 

The man looked from the captain to the major 
and from the major to the captain, not quite un- 
derstanding this mingling of ' ' loU " and ' ' disloil. " 

"You do not understand us, I see," here re- 
marked Dr. Chartervale. "We are satisfied that 
the war is over, and we friends from both sides 
have come to look over the ground. Tou are not 
still fighting down this way ! " 

"No ." Then casting his eyes towai^ 

Charlie, the old man added: "It was mighty 
rough on us to lose all our niggers ! " 

Charlie went a little to one side, turned away, 
and bowing himself almost double, laughed to 
himself immoderately, shaking all over. 

* ' How many ' niters ' did you lose ? " inquired 
the major, very seriously. 

" I didn't lose nary one." 

Charlie was laughing again, turning his head 
half round to get a gUmpse of the stranger, while 
his big eyes had a rim of white all round. 

" Then you didn't lose much by the war i " con- 
tinued the major. 

" Well, not very much. Squire Townsen' out 
west h'yer ten miles lost twenty niters." 
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"Did it ruin him i" 

"Well, no. He makes mo' money now nor he 
did befo'." 
. " How does that happen i " 

' ' He hires the nJ^^rs, and don't have no yotmg 
ones to keep." 

"Were you about here when the fort was 
built?" 

"I wiir." 

" They put all the trees from this high ground 
into it, i remember. A good deal of wood, 
wasn't it ? " 

'"Bout ten thousan' cord, I should say, judgin' 
by the amount of pay the owner got for it, as 
bein'aloil man." 

"Now, there's a man," said Major Dabny, as 
the stranger walked away, "who never did any- 
thing for himself. He was, and still is, a ' poor 
white.' And he grew up to think only colored 
men should labor ; so he spent his time hunting 
and fishing and doing nothing. And now look at 
him ! — the type of thousands." 
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CHAPTER X. 

The DwTTOK'a ExdrBaoN to Oij> Fobt Hoykt— G bnb vuc vb 's 
DiBcoTHBY— Om thb Hotel Terakda— Ab Istbbbbusb 
Cou/jqnr. 

fHB whole party went to the region of the old 
fort, delighted with the view in every direc- 
tion, while Captain Adams, at the request of 
Gtenevieve, described the fort as he saw it ia 1862, 
while Hovey's men — the 33d minois— were build- 
ing it. General Grant's old regiment-7-the 21st 
Illinois — ^was then stationed at Ironton, close by, 
and the 38th Ulinois, under Colonel Carlin, was 
at the Knob. It required two or three months' 
work of a thousand men, and when completed 
was little better than a stockade. It was built 
of heavy timber cut on the ground dose by, 
and was about one hundred yards by sixty in 
extent ; a vast parallelogram twelve feet high, 
made of logs in tiers ten feet apart, and filled in 
with dirt between. And at the comers were 
bastiqps mounted each with a twenty-pounder 
cannon. 

(121) ,-. . 
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"But it was not a piece of your er^ineering, 
Captain ? " inquired the major. 

" No. I should hardly have built an open fort 
on that spot, with Pilot Knob on one side, Shep- 
herd^s Mountain on another, and commanding 
eminences on three sides." 

" What became of it ! " inquired Miss Annie. 
"Was it never of any use i I thought our en- 
gineers knew better." 

"Thefact was," replied the captain, "we had 
not engineers enough to go round : there were too 
many points to be defended. But it did frighten 
away Jeff Thompson at one time. He came 
within sis miles with his army one night, and 
then concluded to back out for want of heavy 
guns." 

" What became of the fort J " 

"It was -abandoned as untenable before Price's 
raid in 1864, and the forces were concentrated 
at the Knob; and during the battle at Pilot Knob, 
in September of that year, Price's troops de- 
stroyed the fort." 

Returning to the vicinity of the tent, Gtenevieve 
sought a favorable position for sketching Pilot 
Knob, while Jane strolled about with the field- 
glasa in hand, and the gentlemen went over 
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to have a close inspection of Sh^herd's Moun- 
tain. 

Charlie stood looking with much curiosity at 
Genevieve's sketching, when she observed him, 
and said : 

' ' Were you a slave before the war, CharUe ? " 

He was a tall, likely-looking colored man, quite 
intelligent and very poUte. He replied : 

" Tes, Miss. I belonged to Mars' Cauldwell, at 
Prentiss." 

" You ! Good gracious, CharUe, you were not 
my brother's boy who was burned to death in the 
jail — or was supposed to be T' 

" Tes, Miss," repUed CharUe, with a grin ; but 
I wasn't burnt to death. You see, the Union 
folks heerd me a yeUin' and a yellin', and dey 
chopt de do' lock off wid an axe an' got me out." 

" Why CharUe! " exclaimed Genevieve, in great 
surprise. " And do you know who I am ? " 

" I 'spect I does, Miss. Ton's Mars' CauldweU's 
sister. Seed you often, Miss, when you was a 
little one." 

" And how did you know that, CharUe ? " 

"De doctah's coachman, Tom, tole me 'bout 
dat." 

" Well, I'm sure I don't know how Tom knew ; 
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but the servants know all about the folks, I sup- 
pose'." 
" Jes' 80, Mifls," replied Charlie. 
The sun was going down over the hills in the . 
west before Gtenevieve completed her sketch of 
Pilot Knob, and Charlie had prepared a lunch in 

, front of the tent. The gentlemen soon came up, 
and all did justice to Charlie's baskets and bottles, 
after which the doctor exhibited his fine speci- 
mens of loadstone from Shepherd's Mountain, 
cigars were Ughted, and the whole company 
joined in admiration o£ the magniflcent sunset 
scene. It was early in August — too early for 
those gorgeous sunsets striped in glowing red, 

, purple and gold, wl^ch are not very rare later in 
the season in the Ojentral States ; but over the 
western hills was now outstretched a cloud-ban- 
ner it was a wonder to behold ! The whole ho- 
rizon above the hill-tops was a background of 
glowing ether like molten gold. Stretched before 
it were streakings of purple shaded with gray, 
with amethystine edges, and between these strip- 
ings of fiery red almost too brilliant for the eye, 
while behind a distant hill-top the receding sun 
sent out his radiant beams, flashing outward and 
upward to the zenith and convei^;ing in fainter 
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perspective in the east. Pilot Knob elevated tia 
bold peak like a beacon p3Taniid on the plains of 
Egypt, and threw his dark shadow far off into the 
grand vista to the eastward ; while Shepherd's 
Mountain, now with his visible side in the shade, 
reminded the young ladies of the fabled haunts of 
hobgoblins. They professed themselves well re- 
paid for their journey by the sight of this ^orious 
sunset, ai^ concluded that "Arcadia Valley" 
was a del^^tf ul spot, and all that it was reported 
to be. 

Then there came the pressir^of ferns and other 
botanical trophies between book leaves, and the 
preparations for the walk back to Ironton for the 
night's lodging. Charhe was to remain in the 
tent ; and as the party were to climb the Knob 
the next morning ia time to see the sun rise, he 
promised to have breakfast ready by the time they 
came to the tent. 

After supper at the hotel, tiie doctor and Cap- 
tain Adams took a seat on the veranda outside, 
while Major Dabny spent the evening with the 
yoxmg ladies in the parlor. The major had really 
taken a strong liking to Miss Annie from their 
first meeting, and he appeared to be nowhere so 
happy as in her society. 
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While Dr. Chartervale and the captain were 
discussing some of the events which had occurred 
during the war for the Union, an elderly gentle- 
man, among others who were present on the 
veranda, gave them very marked attention. He 
sat with his broad-brimmed hat on, smoking a 
long-stemmed pipe. His age was perhaps sixty 
years, though he was still active and vigorous. 
The doctor and the captain knew from his whole 
appearance that he was a well-to-do farmer and a 
former slave-State man. At a favorable oppor- 
tunity, when it did not seem like intrusion, he 
said : 

"You two gentlemen git along mighty smooth 
in your talk, bein' on opposite sides in the wa', as 
I take it ? " 

" Oh, no," replied Captain Adams, not unwill- 
ing to have some talk with the man ; " we were 
both on the same side. But he was a sui^eon, 
and attended the wounded of both sides alike, and 
he's a kind of neutral. He thinks both sides were 
right (in their own honest opinion), and that the 
war had to come, and now they should kiss and 
be friends." 

"Dunno but he's "bout half right 'bout the 
matter," said the man. "My name's Thoms. 
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I live back here ten or twelve mile, and I 
was a bitter secesh. But gaeas I didn't kngw't 
all." 

" Were you in the service ? " inquired the cap- 
tain. 

" Well, no ; but they put me in prison all the 
same." 

" Who put you ia prison ? " 

"Colonel C'yaJ"liii' H® gobbled up more'n a 
hundred of us and put us in our own court-house, 
sir, under g'yard, in this very town." 

"Why did Colonel Carlin do that ?" 

" He said we was disloil ; an' I 'spose he was 
right Twut that. But he told us if we'd give bond 
for our good behavior he'd let us go. " 

"And you wouldn't do that?" 

" Some of 'em did, but I swo' I'd be cussed if I 
give any bond. I reckon I was a fool (laughing), 
I thought the whole object of the wa' wur to free 
our niggers, an' I thought that would be ruin — I 
say I thought so. I know better now — I kin hire 
niggers cheaper than I can own 'em." 

"Yes, I suppose that is so," replied the cap- 
tain. 

And then the doctor spoke ; 

"You are an intelhgent gentleman. Have you 
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not now learned that the North did not go to war 
to free the negroes ? " 

" Good many of 'em did," replied the old man ; 
"the abolitionists did." 

" Yes, some of them — not all. But I think that 
a kffge majority — a very large majority — of all 
who volunteered in the war on the Union side 
were not abolitionists. Most of them were op- 
posed to the slave system of organized society, and 
a large proportion were opposed to slavery itself, 
and anxious to see it abolished — when it could be 
done legally and constitutionally. But I believe 
that nine men out of every ten who went into 
the Union army were at first willing to stand by 
the South as long as the South would stand by 
the Union." 

" And let 'em have slavery i " inquired the old 
man. 

*' And let them have slavery — yes. But slavery 
and no slavery could not continually exist side by 



'* Wby didn't the North let us go off to our- 
selves, then?" 

" For the very reason which led you to wish to 
go off by yourselves— self-interest. We couldnt 
spare you." 
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" Cussed if that aint honest, anyhow," respond- 
ed the farmer. " But didn't your folks all turn 
abolitiMiists befo' the wa' ended f " 

" I guess they did — nearly all. It was a simple 
question of victory or defeat. We had to abolish 
slavery or get whipped. " 

The farmer laughed, heartily, and assented to 
this. Then he asked the doctor if he supposed 
the North and the South would or could ever 
again be good friends. 

"Certainly they will. They can not help it. 
The people of the South have all the blessings and 
benefits of our free government that we have. 
We all stand as equals. We must become recon- 
ciled in the very nature of things. It is injustice 
and inequality after war which keep men enemies. 
Here the victors and the vanquished fare alike, 
and there is no more cause for discord." 

The old man was much moved. He took the 
doctor's hand, and said : " Gk>od night, stranger ; 
I believe you are right. I can go to sleep on that, 
anyhow." And he went in and went to bed, 
followed soon after by the doctor and Captain 
Adams. ^ 
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CHAPTER SI. 

ThB EXCUBSIOIT TO PlLOT EnOB, AND HoW IT ENDED— PoOR 

Whttb Trash — Captain Adamb Mebts Wrra ak Uh- 

FLBAHANT SUBPIUBE. 

■^EFORE the Bun rose next morning the whole 
o) party, except Jane 'Waterbiiry, had ascended 
PHot Knob ahnost to the highest accessible point. 
She had halted half way, upon the pretext of col- 
lectiog some fine ferns which she found nestling 
under a projecting crag in a shady nook, but 
really because she was fatigued, and did not think 
the sight of the rising sun would "pay for all 
that climbing." 

What a sight fell upon their eyes ! Not a cloud 
was to be seen. A radiant East touched the hori- 
zon with a golden glow full thirty miles away. 
The intervening vaUey, still lying in comparative 
shadow, vari^ated with rocks and hills and giant 
trees and a thousand forms of shubbery, lay 
beautiful and still, as if silence and rest were the 
first law of nature. In three directions the view 
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was unol»tructed and almost unlimited, and the 
name of "Pilot Knob" found its explanation. 
It waa, indeed, a visible guide and beacon for 
thirty miles around. 

Then the sun came up and touched with splen- 
dor all the wondrous scene — all the more won- 
drous because the exultant spectators were ac- 
customed only to level and monotonous plains. 

"And now," exclaimed Gtenevieve, "it needs 
but one thii^ to make this br^ht vision complete. 
Could I but fly to the furthest hill which, in the 
east yonder, looks fifty miles away, and look back 
upon this rocky mountain from whence 'ten 
miles of distance smooths rough Monadnock to a 
gem,' I should be ready to return to the prairies 
of lUinois or the flat plantations of Mississippi." 

"You are becoming poetic, Genevieve," re- 
sponded Annie. " But isn't the line you quoted 
— Wendell Holmes', is it not ? — almost a plagia- 
rism of the oft-quoted Ime, *'Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view ' i " 

' ' I declare, Annie, " was the reply, * ' this is not 
a time for questions of plagiarism. Besides, I 
leave those things at all times to the critics. Is 
nobody henceforth to describe the effect of dis- 
tance because some lucky poet once embalmed his 
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thought in apt array of words ! Look upon this 
grand scene I Is no one else to behold it and 
praise it because we have cUmbed the peak this ■ 
momiiig ? " 

"That is all very well, "responded Annie ; "but 
I like to study this mountain close at hand also. 
Jane will collect the ferns, I the mineral speci- 
mens, and you may have the poetry." 

This she said with a genial smile which Gtene- 
vieve very well understood, for Annie was quite 
as fond of the poetical as herself, though more ' 
subdued in her expressions of delight. 

" But is this ' knob ' a mountain at aU ? " in- 
quired Genevieve. 

"That depends," responded the wise Annie, 
" and my brother wiU tell you upon what." She 
knew the geological distinction between a mount- 
ain and a hill very well ; but she did not choose 
to appear pedantic. 

"Certainly," said the doctor, as he felt him- 
self called upon to say what the question de- 
pended upon. " This fine peak has been thrown 
up — not graded down ; it was not left standing 
when surrounding matter was graded away, but 
is a hiU of elevation, thrown up by internal 
forces." 
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" "Well, it required a good deal of internal force 
to bring us up here, and I am now ready to de- 
scend ; let us go down," said Gtenevieve. 

When they rejoined Jane about half way down, 
they found her with a fine collection of calc-spar 
crystals which she had gathered in the rubbish of 
an old excavation. They were nearly transparent, 
finely crystallized and very unlike the mass of the 
mountain, which was igneous afdnot calcareous, 
and it had come from an interior vein of marble- 
ized hmestone. 

They had now been two hours upon the mount- 
ain, and hastened to the tent at Arcadia, where 
CharUe bad his extempore breakfast all ready. 

"Oh, Charlie !" said "Genevieve, .who now 
looked upon him as one of her chattels under the 
" patriarchal institution " : " we all climbed Pilot 
Knob to see the sun rise." 

"I seed it down h'yer. Miss Genevieve, widout 
havin' to climb any mountain." 

A general laugh was the response to this, 
though it was not quite certain whether Charlie's 
remark was the effect of African humor or the 
absence of development in the sense of the beau- 
tiful. At any rate, he knew how to make good 
coffee, and the boiling pot was redolent of the 
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refreshing aroma, while the sandwiches, canned 
fruits, sardines and Sweitzer cheese combined to 
make an inviting feast to appetites well sharpened 
hy early rising and a clamber to the top of Pilot 
Knob. 

After breakfast Dr. Chartervale and Captain 
Adams obtained horses at Ironton for a ride of 
some miles to examine the exposed rock in a re- 
markable gorge, And the ladies and Major Dabny 
arranged plans for passing the day in Arcadia 
Valley. 

Several hours were spent in the gorge with very 
satisfactory results to the learned doctor and his 
companion, when they turned their horses' heads 
again toward the north. At the outlet of the glen 
they called at a rude cabin for a drink of water. 
The cabin and its occupants were relics of the old 
slavery days. The cabin was a rude structure of 
logs, consisting of a single room, and appeared 
almost ready to tumble down, and the clapboard 
roof let in streaks of sunshine and gave glimpses 
of the sky above. On one side was a broad fire- 
place ending in a chimney of clay-daubed sticks. 
A lai^ half -consumed log was lazily burning in 
the fixe-place, at each end of which was a pile of 
ashes large enough to have been tbe product of 
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all last winter'B fires. The floor, like the hearth, 
was of clay ; and the whole furniture of this 
desolate habitation consisted of a cupboard, made 
by putting rude shelves into a large box — which 
also did duty as a table ; two becteteads made by 
putting rails into the chinks between the logs at 
one end and supporting the other upon posts 
driven into the g^und ;. a cradle made of an 
empty shoe-box, and two or three wooden stools. 
There were also a few pots and pans, some old 
tinware, and some cheap clay crockery. That was 
almost the entire inventory. 

Inside this "poor white man's" residence sat 
the man himself, nursing a two-year-old child 
before the fire, and watching the pot where a few 
" roasting-ears " of Indian com were boiling. 
About the door three other cadaverous-looking 
children were playing in the dirt, half naked, and 
apparently half starved. The httle one in the 
man's lap was pale, and as thin almost as a 
skeleton. 

When the doctor asked him for a drink of water 
the man looked toward an old bucket containing 
a gourd, and, nodding his head in that direction, 
said: 

''Over thar, stranger." 
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The doctor, after he and the captain had taken 
a drink from the gourd, said : 

" Tour baby is sick, I see." 

" Yes ; little Billy's bin sick all summer, and 
don't git no better." 

"You do not look well yourself." 

"No; hed the chills." 

" And the little fellows at the door look half 
sick, too." 

"Yes, stranger ; aint none o* 'em well, 'pears 
like." 

"Where's the mother?" 

" She is washin' down to the run, she is." 

' ' Don't you know that you will none of you be 
well while you remain in this sickly bottom ? " 

" Cain't git away, straL^ier." 

" You'll all die here ! " 

"Guess that's so." 

"Why don't you knock round and get work 
somewhere, and get out of this ? You can do 
Homework, can you not ? " 

The man looked aatonidied at such a question. 
After a little hesitation, he replied : 

"J aint no nigger .'" 

" Neither am I," responded the doctor — almost 
vexed at the poor victim of a bad system. 
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"Neither is this gentleman, "looking toward Cap- 
tain Adams ; ' ' but we are not too proud to work 
and to receive pay for it." 

"Free-State men," i-esponded the poor feUow, 
listlesdy — "free-State men, I reckon." 

At this moment the woman came in from the 
washing " down to the run," and, hearir^ her 
husband's remark, she responded with a squeaky 
voice: 

"I wish to Gk»d, Jeff, you was a free-State 
man 1 I've bin tryin' ever sence the wa', gentle- 
men, to git my man to move to DUnoy and 
go to work, but he won't do it ; an' just look 
at us ! " 

"Does he own this cabin?" Captain Adams 
ventured to inquire. 

" No — sir-re ! He don't own nuthin' but fo' 
chillen an' two dogs I " ' 

The man showed not the least resentment at 
this : he had probably heard something like it 
before. He only relaxed his face into a lazy 
grin. 

"Gentlemen, said the wife, after a flash of 
vexation at her do-nothing spouse, "gentlemen, 
can either of you spare me a httletobacker! We're 
clean out." 
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'rtie captain took a small package of "fine-cut " 
from his pocket and gave it to the woman, askir^ 
if that would answer. It was accepted with pro- 
fuse thanks ; and the gentlemen resumed their 
ride toward Ironton. When they were out of 
hearing the captain exclaimed : " Good gracious, 
Doctor 1 is that a fair specimen of what is called 
the 'po' white'?" 

"Well, no; that is rather an extreme case. 
That fellow has been left over from ante-war 
times. But during our march through Southeast 
Missouri I saw several cases as bad as this. An- 
other generation, however, will make an end of 
the class. The tide of progress, under the new 
order of things, will leave most of them to per- 
ish on "the shore of a receding sea which wiU 
never return to them. Already such as could be 
saved are adapting themselves to the new labor 
system ; and Mtesouri wiU probably reap more 
benefit from the downfall of slavery than any 
other State." 

When the doctor and his companion had re- 
turned to Ironton and left their horses, they 
repaired to the tent in the suburbs of Arcadia, 
where they foimd Charlie amusing his white 
friends by singing a negro melody in a rich, 
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musical voice, and to an air like an old camp- 
meeting tmie. One stanza will do for a ^>eci- 
men : 

"W^ down In <M Virglimj— 

Ho I mj trailer gtl, 
Dai we ndw our tdckanlnnr— 

Huiter la; I don't do nnlSti, 

UdiesB u; I doDt do nnlBn— 
Alwaye In the Utchen ataffln— 

HII mj ymUar gel." 

On the refrain — "Ho ! my yaller gal" — Char- 
lie especially displayed his fine voice, dwelling 
on the words in long, loud, but plaintive modu- 
lations, which rang through the valley like a 
post-horn. 

A late dinner was waiting for the doctor and 
Captain Adams, and Charlie served them in his 
usual polite style, happy to have them back. 

The young ladies announced that they were 
almost weary of sight-seeing and ready to return 
to St. Louis by the evenii^ train, which would 
be along in an hour. Genevieve had secured some 
fine sketches of the surrounding scenery, Jane 
had a good collection of plants, and Annie quite 
a good series of the local minerals— some of them 
rare and very beautiful ; especially, she had a 
lai^ loadstone from the magnetic iron beds of 
Shepherd's Moimtain, which would lift by its 
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attractive force nearly its own weight of iron, and 
with which she had much mystified CharUe by 
showing him how it would turn one end invari- 
ably to the north when suspended by a thread. 
In truth, the only one who had had poor success 
that day waa Major Dabny ; he had been mak- 
ing love to Annie, who appeared to be as insus- 
ceptible to the tender passion as a bronze statue. 
She laughed at him, and told him he ought to 
know — as everybody else knew — that she "was 
bom for an old maid." 

At four o'clock they were all aboard the Iron 
Mountain train and off for home, leaving Char- 
lie to foDow with tent and fixtures next day. 

In the evening, as the train slowed up at the 
St. Louis depot, a man was seen apart from the 
ever-present crowd, anxiously looking into the 
car windows as if seeking some one. His eye 
fell on Captain Adams. He watched him through 
the window, saw him pass to the door to leave 
the car, and as the captain stepped out laid a 
hand upon his shoulder. Captain Adams turned, 
saw that the man was a deputy United States 
marshal whom he knew, and followed his beck to 
one side. The officer exhibited a paper, and said 
in a low tone that he bad a warrant for the cap- 
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tain's arrest. After a hurried conversation in a 
low voice, Dr. Chartervale was called, and telling 
the doctor that he was arrested for counterfeiting, 
Captain Adams requested him to go with himself 
and the officer to the office of the United States 
commissioner, upon whose warrant the arrest 
had heen made. 

After arranging that Major Dahny should see 
the young ladies to The Hermitage, and without 
a word of explanation, the doctor requested Gtene- 
vieve to tell Mrs. Chartervale that he had been 
detained, but would soon be out; and then he 
accompanied the officer and Captain Adams to 
the office of the commisaoner. 

On entering the office, Captain Adams, with- 
out being disturbed in the least, — though very 
much surprised, of course, — said to the commis- 
sioner, whom he knew very well : 

" What does this mean, 'Squire i " 

That officer in a perfunctory way took a paper 
from his table, adjusted his spectacles, looked care- 
fully over the paper, and repUed : 

" The affidavit charges the unlawful manufac- 
ture and possession of an electrotype engraving 
of a fifty cents United States fractional currency 
note," said the commissioner. 
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The captain looked Bignificantly at Dr. Charter- 
vale, nodded his head, and then asked the com- 
ml^ioner who made the affidavit. 

"Captain Tyndal, the secret-service officer." 

" Where.is the captain i He should be here if 
I am to have an examination." 

"It is too late for an examination to-night," 
rejdied the CDnunissioner ; "we must hear the 
case in the morning, when Captain Tyndal and 
the other witness will be here." 

"Who is the other witness, 'Squire, if you 



"Tom Pendleton, of the Plantera." 

"Oh, yes, I suppose so. I b^in to under- 
stand the matter now. But I suppose, 'Squire, 
-I can waive an examination before you and 
give bond for my appearance before the district 
court to answer an indictment, if one should be 
found i " 

' ' Certainly, " said the officer. ' ' I think that is 
your wis^t way. I shall have to hold you in the 
sum of five thousand dollars." 

" You know Dr. Chartervale ! Will he do on 
the bond 1 If not, I can give you as many more 
as you want." 

"Oh, yes ; I know the doctor ; he'll do." 
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So the blank i-ecognizance was filled out by the 
commissioner, duly signed by Captain Adams 
and the doctor as his bondsman, and Captain 
Adams was dischai:g8d, to await the action of the 
grand jury. 
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How Mbb. Ghabtsbtalb's Defobitiok was Takzn— JtmncB 
AT Labt— lbs. Watbsbtjbe Rbcovbkb HAPPunaiBS aud 



7^<J!mss the morning of the day set for taking 
1^1^ the deposition of Mrs, Chartervale arrived, 
four gentlemen in a carriage drove up to the gate 
at the entrance to The Hermitage, were admitted, 
and came up to the main door, where they were 
received hy Dr. Chartervale. 

The four gentlemen were Ijevi Stone, Esq., 
attorney for Mrs. Waterhury ; Job Manson, Esq. , 
attorney for Henry Waterhury ; Frank Tracy, an 
expert telegrapher, and United States Commis- 
sioner Slade. 

Dr. Chartervale requested these gentlemen to 
be seated before proceeding to Mrs. Chartervale's 
room, so that he might explain to them his wife's 
peculiar inflxmity, and prepare them for the 
strange business of taking the deposition of a 
witness deaf, dumb and blind. They were all 

10 (14S) 
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much impressed with the doctor's statement, and 
went into the presence of the witness prepared to 
find her a lady of culture and intelligence, not- 
withstanding her remarkable condition. 

On entering the room of Mrs. Chartervale, 
while the commissioner was arranging his papers 
for the business in hand, the telegrapher was con- 
ferring in a low tone with Miss Tyndal, with 
whom he was already acquainted. Miss Tyndal, 
after explaining what she was about to do, took 
Mrs. Chartervale's hand, — who at once under- 
stood that she was to receive a communication, — 
and held up her thumb and finger to receive the 



" I am informing her," said Miss Tyndal, " that 
you are all present, and are about to take the 
deposition." 

Mrs. Chartervale put her hand quickly upon 
her Morse key and rattled oft a reply. The teleg- 
rapher from the city had watched all this very 
closely ; and he himself now turned to Mr. Man- 
son, for whom he acted as interpreter, and saSd : 

" She says she is ready, but asks if her husband 
is present." Then he added to his employer that 
the lady made sharp, distinct signals, and that he 
could read them very easily. 
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The commissioner then proceeded to administer 
the oath to Mi^ Tyndal and Mr. Tracy as in- 
terpreters and to Mrs. Chartervale as a witness, 
through Miss Tyndal. She comprehended it 
thoroughly, and at its conclusion nodded her ac- 
ceptance of the oath. 

Mr. Waterbuiy's attorney was not quite satis- 
fied, and asked that she be requested to repeat 
telegraphically, as near as she could remember it, 
the oath just taken. Immediately the key began 
to rattle, and Tracy read off the words as they 
came: "I do solemnly swear that the answers 
which I shall make to the interrogatories which 
shall be propounded to me in this case, wherein 
Jane L. Waterbiuy is plaintiff and Henry Water- 
bury is defendant, shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; so help me 
God." 

There was no further interruption. All parties 
were satisfied that the witness understood the 
questions put to her by this pencil-telegraphy, 
and her replies were understood easily by both 



The first few questions propounded related to 
the name— now and before marriage^of the wit- 
nras, her age, former residence, her whereabouts 
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ia the years 1859, '60 and '61, and lier knowledge 
of John 0. Waterbury, deceased. And her an- 
swers to these agreed with what the reetder has 
ah^ady learned. She had been present at the 
marriage of John C. Waterbury and Jane Lang- 
don at the American Embassy in Paris, January 
5, 1860 ; had been present in the hotel at the birth 
of the daughter, Jane ; had returned with Mr. 
and Mrs. Waterbury to the United States ia 1861, 
and knew of the separation of husband and wife 
— one goir^ to Washington, and the ot^er, with 
her brother, to Miasissippi. 

Interrogatory 20 : " Did you ever see a certifi- 
cate of that marriage at the American Minis- 
ter's ? " 

Answer : "I did." 

Interrogatory 21 ; " Do you know the contents 
of that certificate ? " 

Answer: "I read it often, and think I can 
repeat the words." 

Interrogatory 22 : " Repeat that certificate to 
the best of your recollection," 

Answer : "American Embassy, City of Paris, 
France.— On this fifth day of January, A.D. 1860, 
John C. Waterbury, of the State of Ohio, and 
Jane Langdon, of the State of Mississippi, United 
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States of America, were legsilly joined in mar- - 
riage in my presence and in the presence of the 
witnesses whose names are subjoined — John Y. 
Mason, Minister ; W. E. Calhoun, Secretary of 
Legation. Charles Langdon, Fanny Gwynn, wit- 



The next interrogatory requested the witness 
to state how she came to be so fanuliar with 
that certificate, and whether she knew where 
said certificate now was. 

She explained in her answer that the certificate 
had come into her possession after the marriage, 
she could not now tell how or why, and it was in 
her possession stiU. 

She was next requested to attach that certifi- 
cate, making it a part of her deposition, and she 
took it from her pocket and handed it to the 
oflicer to be compared with her statement of its 
contents. It corresponded exactly. But upon 
examining the reverse face a memorandum was 
found, as follows: "Little Jane, bom at Paris, 
November 10, I860.— J. C. W." 

Mrs. Chartervale was asked what she knew of 
any note on the back of the marriage certificate. 
She rephed that there was a memorandum there 
— whidi she had forgotten to allude to — written 
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hj John C. Waterbury, and fixing the date of his 
daughter's birth. 

The attorney for the defense propounded but 
a single cross-interrogatory, as follows : 

' ' How are you able to identify, if you do so 
identify, the present plaintiff in this suit as the 
lady whom you refer to, and whom this certifi- 
cate of marriage refers to i " 

"I identify her by many hours' conversation 
with her, in which she has recounted to me the 
whole history of our journey together and of our 
personal intimacy, which included many things 
known only to herself and me. I am certain of 
her identity." 

This closed the examination. The commis- 
sioner completed the papers, put the deposition 
into an envelope, and sealed it up. Then he 
directed it to the clerk of the Offcuit Court of the 
United States at Cindnnati. When he was about 
to put postage stamps upon it, however, Mr. 
Stone requested that the document be sent by 
express, as that certificate was too valuable to be 
trusted to the mails, and he gave the commis- 
sioner money to pay express charges. 

It was then ^reed, and so indorsed on the 
envelope, that the inclosed deposition might be 
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opened in the presence of the clerk by either 
party prior to the day of trial. This agreement 
being signed by each of the attorneys, the pack- 
age was ready for transmission. 

In the carriage, as the four gentlemen returned 
to the city, the deaf and blind witness and her 
testimony were discussed. 

"Is the lady a good operator!" inquired Mr. 
Manson of the telegrapher whom he had taken 
out as an interpreter. 

"Oh, yes," replied Mr. Tracy; "she handles 
the key well, and her reading of that pencil be- 
tween the thumb and finger is remarkable." 

"I was not before aware that that could be 
done," remarked Mr. Manson. 

" Oh, yes ; the Morse alphabet was at first in- 
tended to be read by sight, as it was written by 
the register in dots and dashes. But we soon 
leaned to read from the sounds made by the in- 
struments. And it is now used for signaling at 
long distances by long and short flashes of sun- 
light. It may be read by sight, by sound, and by 
touch, as you saw to-day," 

" Rather a settler, that deposition, wasn't it ! " 
said Mr. Stone, looking rather triumphantly at 
Mr. Manson. 
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" Yes," replied the latter gentleman ; " Water- 
bury will not exult much over it. But he wrote 
me that if the answei^ to the interrogatories were 
what they promised to be, the whole thing would 
turn on the validity of the reputed marriage cer- 
iaflcate." 

"Well, that's all right, isn't it ! It appears to 
me to be genuine." 

" Yes, it appears well on its face. But we will 
have to verify it at the State Department in 
Washington. There was a good deal of changing 
about in the French Legation at the outbreak of 
the war and just before ; and we must verify 
names, dates and signatures. That certificate 
purports to be signed by John Y. Mason and 
attested by Calhoun as Secretary of Legation. 
Now, Faulkner' was our French Minis ter after 
Mason, and superseded him in the early part of 
1860 — I can't learn the exact dates; and Faulkner 
returned in 1861, leaving the Embassy records in 
confusion, it is reported. The official dates in 
Washington of all these changes will be a test of 
this certificate." 

" Oh, the certificate is all right," said Mr. Stone, 
" and it is better than we knew of before, because 
it contains an indorsement showing date and 
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place of his daughter's 4)irth in the writing of 
John C. Waterbxuy himself." 

" WeU, well see about that. If Henry Water- 
bury recognizes that as his brother's writing I 
think he will abandon the case," said Mr. Manson. 

Job Manson was a good lawyer, and he weD 
knew the importance of the testimony he had 
seen taken that day. So soon as he had reached 
his office he sat down and wrote to Mr. "Water- 
bury, at Nonabel, detailing the whole matter. He 
described Mrs. Chartervale, gave the history of 
her strange bereavement, told of her expertness 
as a telegrapher, her intelligent replies to the in- 
terrogatories, the interpreter's assurance of her 
ready communication by telegraph, and her won- 
derful recollection of the marriage certiftcate ; 
and he called special attention to the discovery of 
the memorandum on the back of the marriage 
certificate, apparently in the handwriting of the 
deceased John C. Waterbury. He concluded his 
letter by referring to the stipulation on the en- 
velope enclosing the deposition, agreeing j;hat it 
might be opened in the presence of the derk by 
either party, and recommended that Mr. Water- 
bury proceed at once to Ciacinnati and examine 
the deposition for himself. 
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Three days afterward, when Mr. Hemy Water- 
bury received that letter, he did not laugh, but he 
did what a lawyer is not supposed to do very 
often— he consulted his wife. He told her the 
whole story, and asked her advice. 

Now, this Mrs. Waterbury was a " down East " 
Yankee ; and though she was livii^ in the man- 
sion which had been owned by John C. Water- 
bury, and with her husband had been enjoying 
the estate of the dead man for sixteen years, she 
answered her husband promptly after hearing bis 
statement : 

" We must give it up, Henry. This house, and 
the farm, and the turnpike stock, and the money 
John left, is all the honest property of that poor 
woman in Mississippi. We must give it up ! " 

Mr. Waterbury did not reply for some minutes. 
Then he said : 

"I will go at once to Cincinnati, Nancy, and if 
that certificate of marriage— and especially that 
indorsement — is right (I can't be mistaken about 
John's writing), I will enter a confession of judg- 
ment and decree in her favor." And to Cincin- 
nati he went that very afternoon. On arriving 
there he called upon Mr. Gazley — Mrs. Water- 
bury's legal representative — and together the two 
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lawyers went to the office of the clerk of the 
United States Circuit Court, and in his presence 
opened and examined the deposition of Mrs. 
Chartervale. Hemy Waterbury read it carefully 
through without a word of comment. Then he 
studied the indorsement on the original certificate 
of marriage, and knew it to be in the handwrit- 
ing of his deceased brother. Then, turning to 
Grazley, he said : 

"This is the most remarkable thing, Gazley, I 
ever knew. That lady was my brother's wife : I 
surrender. I have been wrong all the time ; and 
now I propose to make it right as soon as possible. 
Ijot the clerk enter up judgment by confession, 
and a decree covering all, her claims. Write the 
outUnra of the decree you wish, submit it to me 
in the morning, and let it be entered at once, 
wjiile court is in session. I will be present, and 
assent to judgment and decree." 

On the next day this arrangement was fully ' 
carried out in open court ; and Jane Langdon 
Waterbury was appointed guardian of her daugh- 
ter Jane, and Henry Waterbury was ordered to 
account for and to turn over the eatire estate of 
his deceased brother to her, including rents and 
profits for sixteen years. 
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When Henry Waterbiuy returned to his little 
Yankee wife at Nonabel and told her all he had 
done, she fell upon his neck and wept for joy. 
Her husband was a just man, and she thanked 
God for giving her such a husband. 

That night Mr. Waterbury wrote a long,- 
kindly letter to his sister-in-law, telling her what 
he had done, and inviting her to the possession of 
her estate and her honoral^e name so long kept 
from her. v 
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A Glutcx at 4 Gband Jury at Work— The Tsll-Taud 
PiATB — ISjsb OfSNBvutvB MAKES A Vbby Unpleabast Dis- 
ocvBBT, BUT 3bbb Hbb Wat Clbab at Last. 

rail free governments organized after the si- 
militude of English law, a grand jury is 
thought to be a very sacred institution. It pro- 
tects the life and property of the citizen ex parte 
by hearing and giving credit to all charges of 
crime gainst him, and denying any defense. It is 
organized to convict; and it is as perfectly adapted 
to that end— without regard to guilt or innocence 
— as any merely human institution could reason- 
ably be expected to be. It is much venerated by 
nearly all law-abiding people, because it is old, and 
because they know so little about it. Twenty- 
three good men and true, chosen from the body of 
the coimty, can hardly go astray in finding a 
"true bill" by their affirmative vote when they 
hear but one side of the case. And in what are 
known in this happy land as " United States " 
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courts, grand juries are supposed to be made up 
of the very best men in the district. And so they 
are, generally. And, we are going now to violate 
the law and admit the reader right into the grand 
jury room, while that august body proceeds to 
indict "one Seth Adams" for counterfeiting. If 
any reader prefers not to witness the proceeding, 
he will find a bailiff at the door ready to keep 
him out. 

The room is large, and in the upper part of an 
edifice built by the United States "regardless of 
expense " (literally). A long table stands in the 
centre,, around which are twenty-three chairs 
(when these do not happen to be benches instead). 
At the head of the table sits the foreman, and 
neat him the clerk — both units of the twenty- 
three. The other chairs are occupied by as multi- 
farious a variety of men as can anywhere be 
found in the same number. Most of them belong 
to "the regular panel," having been duly sum- 
moned before the terra began ; but a few are 
" professionals," picked up to supply vacancies. 

The United States district attorney enters. He 
hands to the foreman a memorandum containing 
the name of Seth Adams, and stating the charge 
ist him, 
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"Gfentlemen," says the attorney, "I ask your 
attention to the case of Seth Adams, chai^;ed with 
having unlawfully in his possession an electrotype 
engraved plate for printing counterfeit fifty-cent 
postal notes, and also with having himself unlaw- 
fully fabricated said plate. Tou will find the 
sections imder which he iis charged marked for 
your perusal in this volume of United States 
Statutes. But I call your attention to the points 
now specially involved in this case. The statute 
provides as follows ; ' The words obligations or 
other securities of the United States shall be held 
to include and mean fractional notes ; ' that ' if 
any person shall engrave, or shall cause or pro- 
cure to be engraved, or shall aid or assist in 
eegraving any plate or plates in the likeness or 
simihtude of any plate or plates designed for the 
printing of any such obligation or other security, 
or any part thereof,' [that includes fractional 
notes], * * * ' except under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury or other proper 
officer,' * * * 'or shall have in his aistody 
or possession any metallic plate engraved after the 
similitude of any plate from which any such 
obligation or other security' [includii^ postal 
notes] 'has been printed,' * * * 'except 
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under authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
etc., every person bo ofEending shall be deemed 
guilty of felony, and shall, on conviction, be fined 
not exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned not exceeding 
fifteen years, or both.' 

" From all of which you will see, gentlemen," 
said the attorney, after finishing his readings, 
" that it is an offense — a felony — to counterfeit 
or imitate the fractional currency, for any pur- 
pose whatever, without authority from the United 
States ; or to make, or to have in possession, any 
plate in the similitude of any national security or 
obUgation, including fractional currency, for any 
purpose whatever. So you will see that a guilty 
intent is not necessary to constitute the offense." 

The foreman looks wko after these wor^ of the 
attorney, and subdues any expression of surprise 
(though he is awfully surprised) that a man may 
commit felony and not know it or mean it. 

The "professionals" nod their heads, as if pre- 
pared for anything. 

The rest of the jury puff their cigars, or pare 
their nails, or whittle, or kill time in some equally 
harmless way. 

"Call Martin Tyndjil," the foreman says to the 
bailiff inside the door. 
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Martin Tyndal is brought in, and proves to be 
our friend of the Secret Service. The jurymen, 
not knowing who he is, admire his stalwart 
frame, and await his revelations. 

"Be sworn," says the foreman. The captain 
takes the oath. 

"What is your name, residence and occupa- 
tion!" 

"Martin Tyndal ; I Uve at St. Louis at present, 
and am in the service of the government." 

His loud, clear-cut, sonorous reply excites the 
admiration of the jurors, except the professionals ; 
they know the captain, and that his presence 
means trouble for some one. 

"Do you know Seth Adams?" inquired the 
foreman. 

" I do ; have known him several years." 

"Did you find a counterfeit fifty-cent plate in 
his possession ! " 

" Yes, sir," 

"When!" 

' ' Within a month. " 

' ' Where ! " (This particular foreman is a model 
of his kind. He drives straight to the point in 
the fewest words.) 

"At the Planters House, in this city." 
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"Tell US all about it, if you please." 

The captain relates his visit to Captain Adams' 
room with the hotel clerk, his finding the plate 
and taking an impression from it in tin-foil, etc. 
The clerk, who is writing down the testimony, 
stops the captain's vehemence occasionally, so 
that he may get down his words. 

"What became of the plate!" asks the fore- 
man. 

"I left it in Captain Adams' room, just as I 
found it." 

" What became of the tin-foil impression you 
spoke of i " 

" I have it here, sir," replies the captain, as he 
takes it from his pocketbook and hands it to the 
foreman. 

The whole jury leave their seats and crowd 
around the foreman to get a sight of the bit of 
tin-foil. The captain takes a half -doUar note and 
a microscope from his pocket, hands them to the 
foreman, and says : 

" Compare the lines on the note with the lines 
on the plate : it is a perfect copy." 

"One comer of the plate is missing," says a 
juror. 

"No odds," says another, who means to be a 
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lawyer some day ; "it's an offense, all the same, 
to counterfeit part of a note." 

" Why did you leave the plate in the coxmter- 
feiter's room ?" asks an old gray-haired juror. 

"To giTe him time to finish the plate, sir," 
repUes the witness. 

"la that all you know about the case?" in- 
quires the foreman. 

" Yes, sir ; that's all," replies the witness. 

"Gentlemen of the grand jury, do any of you 
wish to question this witness ? " inquires the fore- 
man, looking down the table. 

A modest old man, who has not before been on 
any jury, and who is so constituted as to believe 
that a man should not be compelled to stand trial 
for felony who is not even charged with inten- 
tional wrong, ventures to inquire : 

"Had you any other proof that the accused 
gentleman had that plate in lus possesion, more 
than that you found it in his room, and durii^ 
lus absence ! " 

" The witness hesitates ; a very unusual thing 
for hjin to do. At length he answers : 

"I think I have, sir; but I can not state it now, 
because it will interfere with the ends of justice ■ 
in some other cases." 
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The derk has written down all these questions 
and answers, and he reads them to the witness. 
The witness puts his name to the papra, and the 
foreman tells him he may retire. 

Then the foreman calls for the only other wit- 
ness, — Thomas Pendleton, clerk at the Planters 
House, — who is sworn, and corroborates Captain 
Tyndal's evidence as to the finding of the electro- 
type-plate in the room of Captain Adams. 

The foreman takes the vote of the jurymen : 
"Is this bill a true billt" And all vote in the 
aClrmative, except the modest old man who asked 
the foolish question. 

The foreman indorses on the paper the words : 
" A true bill, " and the job is done. It needs only 
that the district attorney shaU draw up the in- 
dictment in due form, and a man innocent of any 
evil intention, and of anything evil in fact, is put 
upon his trial for felony ! 

On the evening when Captain Adams had been 
arrested, a newspaper reporter, ever on his watch, 
had gone to the commissioner's office in search of 
an item. He found it in Captain Adams' arrest 
and being bound over to await the action of the 
grand jury on the charge of counterfeiting. And 
the first person at The Hermitage to read that 
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item next morning was Miss Grenevieve Cauldwdl. 
She was as if thunder struck. But she took the 
paper into the library, and, showing the item to 
Dr. Chartervale, asked him what it could mean. 

' ' It means, " replied the doctor, ' ' that my friend 
Adams has been imprudent. I told him how I 
thought he might multiply printed copies of some 
small engraved plans ; he tried the experiment to 
learn how it would work on a postal half-dollar. 
It succeeded, but too well. Without telling me 
at the time, -he took it to his room (for he did the 
work in my laboratory), and left it on his table. 
The chjimber-maid, or some one else, informed 
the government detective, and his room was 
searched, the plate found, and li.' was arrested 
and charged with counterfeiting." 

"They can not punish him, can they, doctor? 
He showed me the plate, told me how he made it 
and why, and called my attention to a corner of 
the note which he had cut off to render the plate 
imperfect and avoid the possibility of mischief if 
it should ever fall into dishonwt hands. " 

" Yes, he told me he had shown it to you, but 
had forgotten, imfortimately, to show it to me. 
My testimony would, perhaps, have been im- 
portant," 
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" Why did he not BUmmon me i " 

" I spoke of that; but he declared that he would 
rather risk an unjust conviction than to subject 
70U to such humiliation as to call you as a witness 
in a public court." 

" Why ! I would testify, if need be, in behtilf 
of the meanest negro, to save him from unjust 
punishment. Surely it will be no humiliation to 
go into court for a friend whom I esteem." 

*' I hardly think they can even find an indict- 
ment. The district attorney must know that no 
conviction can be obtained on such slight ground 
as this." 

Ten days later (Jenevieve received the following 
characteristic letter from her brother in Missis- 
sippi: 

My Dear Sistbb Vievk : Some one at St. Louis has 
sent me the inciofted note, infonning me of the arrest of 
our Yankee captain for counterfeiting. I am now more 
than ever glad that I did not reply to the fellow's letter 
concerning you. 

But I am not quite able to understand the animus of 
this inclosed letter. It has no dgnature, as you will see, 
but is evidently written by some one who knows me and 
you, as well as the man Adams, and I do not doubt that 
the note is written in your best interest, and by some 
friend of yours. At any rat«, the fact which it announces 
does not surprise me, and we should congratulate ourselves 
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that the captain is now likely to receive promotion, and ■ 
have anotlier opportunity to serve " tho moBt forbeariDg 
government under the sua " (!) in the penitentiary. 

Let me hear the result, Yieve, and excuse this brief 
DOte, as I am very busy. 

Your brother, M. Gauldwell. 

To say that Genevieve was astounded at this 
letter ■would be mild. Her face burned with in- 
dignation. A host of conflicting emotions were 
aroused. Wlio had "written that anonymous note 
to deepen the unjust prejudice of her brother 
against Captain Adams ? Who could have any 
interest in interfering against Captain Adams in 
her brother's estimate of his character ? Was the 
note really intended to iujtire the captain, or was 
it not rather intended to increase the obstacles 
between him and herself ? Of one thing she was 
sure : it was not meant to be, as her brother sup- 
posed, in her interest, and it was not written by 
any friend of hers. For a moment she suspected 
Jane Waterbmy of its authorship. She was not 
unawjffe that Jane had been strangely' smitten 
with love at first sight on meeting Captain Adams, 
but she also felt assured that Jane was struggling 
to suppress her infatuation with maiden modesty, 
and was too honorable to write anonymous notes 
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which might affect the relations of Captain 
Adams with another. 

Genevieve opened and scrutinized the note ia- 
closed in her brother's letter. It vras addressed to 
"Colonel Marshall Caldwell" — spelled without 
the u. Jane Waterbury would not make that mis- 
take. It was in a somewhat disguised band, and 
evidently a woman's. But it was not Jane Water- 
bury's band ; (Jenevieve knew her writing too 
well to be mistaken. Then, who could the writer 
be ? She gave it up for the present. She could 
not even decide whether the note was the off- 
spring of maUce or jealousy, or only of a marplot 
love of mischief. She could only wait events, 
trusting to know more hereafter. 

On the very next morning the daily papers 
annoimced the return into court of an indictment 
against Captain Adams for felony, in "having 
imlawfully made and retained in his possession 
an electrotype plate of a United States fifty cents 
postal note." When Genevieve saw that an- 
nouncement she was still more surprised. Could 
it be possible that a man was to be put upon trial 
for felony who had only made a simple esperi- 
ment in electrotype copying, with no evil intent, 
vrith no secrecy, and in ignorance of the fact that 
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the act was unlawful! Surely no government 
would go to such extremes as that, especially 
with an honorable gentleman so well known as 
Captain Adams. At any rate, she felt confident 
that her testimony as to the purpose for which 
the plate had been made — her knowledge of the 
captain's want of any thought that he was violat- 
ing the law — would secure his acquital ; and she 
expected, as a matter of course, that she would 
be called as a witness in his defense. It was not 
a pleasant thought that she should appear in 
open court, where she had never been, and where 
she must be compelled to recite what had passed 
between herself and Captain Adams in the labora- 
tory at The Hermitage on that memorable Sim- 
day afternoon; but stem duty demanded the 
sacrifice, and she was ready to answer a sub- 
poena. 

Days passed, and no subpoena came. Could it 
be possible that Captain Adams, out of a dehcate 
r^ard for her feelings, would still persist in risk- 
ing a trial without requesting her presence as a 
witn^s? She appreciated his forbearance, but 
such self-denial would be madness, and she at once 
determined to ascertain the day of trial, wait for 
a subpoena until the last moment, and then, if it 
D,s,i,7ert by Google 
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came not, to volunteer and go upon the witness 
stand. She would do the same for any innocent 
person under the same circuimtances, she said to 
herself ; it would not be any compromise of her 
dignity nor her proper womanly modesty, it would 
simply be an act of justice, which she would be 
ashamed to neglect under any circumstances. 

She went to Dr. Chartervale and asked him if 
Tie could tell her when Captain Adams' trial was 
to occur. Yes, he could ; it was to take place on 
the day after the morrow. 

''And I have not been subpoenaed, Doctor; 
what does that mean J " 

" It means that he has decided to fipare you the 
necessity of going into court in his behalf." 

"Why — he is mad. Does he think I am a 
child J" 

' ' He thinks you are a deUcate young lady, who 
should not be subjected to the rude cross-question- 
ing of the district attorney in a crowded court- 
house." 

" Who is the district attorney, Doctor ? " 

The tone in which Genevieve made this inquiry 
startled the doctor. He looked into her face and 
found it all ^low. Some strong purpose was 
working in her expressive face. He hesitated, 
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He knew her strong will and resolute purpose, 
and cautious and prudent as he knew her to be, 
he feared she was contemplating some step his 
calmer judgment might not approve. 

"Gtenevieve," said he, "Captain Adams him-* 
self went to the district attorney yesterday and 
gave up to him the very plate which he stands 
charged with having made and unlawfully had 
in his possession. He called the attorney's atten- 
tion to the missing comer, and told why it had 
been cut b£E from the fractional note, and ac- 
knowledged all the facts charged in the indict- 
ment, and pleaded his entire ignorance of its 
being linlawful." 

'• Well ? " said Genevieve. 

"Well— the attorney told him those facts 
would be for the consideration of the court." 

That ended the conversation. But (Genevieve's 
resolution was taken ; she would call upon the 
district attorney next day and proffer her testi- 
mony in behalf of an innocent man. 
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JostiOB Oainb a ViCTOBT — A Hahly Lbttkb, and the Haf- 
rniBsa It Bbouqht. 

£iE|f HEN Hemy Waterbmy had signed the stipu- 
\0^ lation by which be was to return to Iiis 
brother's widow and daughter the thousands out 
of which they had been wrot^ully kept for so 
many years, and had in open court consented to 
the judgment and decree by which he took the 
first step to right a great wrong, he returned to 
his little Yankee wife at Nonabel relieved of a 
burden which had weighed upon him for years. 
He had always felt a lingering suspicion that 
he had done a great wrong ; and it had never 
put him quite at ease to know that not a shadow 
of proof had heretofore been presented that the 
claim of the woman who assumed to be his 
brother's widow was founded in truth. He had 
very naturally reasoned that in the very nature 
of things his brother's marriage (if it had ever 
occurred), the subsequent birth of a child in 

(178) ,^ I 
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a foreign land, and the return of himself and 
family to the United States, aa claimed by Mrs. 
Jane Waterbury in his presence after the war, 
must have left some legal proofs behind to es- 
tablish the facts. He was an experienced law- 
yer, familiar with the rules of evidence ; and as 
none whatever could be found but the assertion 
of the woman claiming to be his widow, he had 
decided that his duty as well as his interest 
demanded that he should not admit the claim. 
All thB his judgment approved ; but still his con- 
science had never been quite easy. Nancy Water- 
bury, however, his righteous wife, was governed 
less by the rigid processes of reason than by those 
impulses of the heart which so seldom err in 
detecting truth and honesty when brought face 
to face with their fervid manifestation. She had 
seen the lady from Mississippi on her first visit to 
Nonabel, and was present at her interview with 
Mr. Waterbury ; she had seen her indignation 
when rejected and compelled to listen to his inti- 
mation of fraud and crafty shame seeking to hide 
itself in fraud,' and had witnessed her agonized 
look of sorrow when she had been tmmed away, 
and she had from that moment accepted the poor 
woman's story as the truth. She had even induced 
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her husband to have careful investigation made at 
the State Department in Washington, and through 
that of the ambassadorial records of Paris, for 
proofs in the woman's behalf. But they could 
only ascertain that Mr. Faulkner, the American 
Minister, had left the records at Paris in such 
inextricable confusion that nothing whatever 
could be learned from them. But she was never 
convinced, and it made her very unhappy. Now, 
when her husband returned from Cincinnati and- 
told her what had been done, she was happy. 
Her little bright eyes fairly sparkled. "And 
now," said she to her husband, "that we have 
been permitted to do justice before we die, let 
us do it with cheerful hearts. We have enough 
and to spare without the property of poor John. 
We will move at once into our house on the 
hill, — it will be empty in a week, — and I will 
have this all ready for its lawful owners by 
the time they are ready to occupy it. You can 
transfer the moneys and stocks to her when 
she arrives ; and the good God wiU Wess us 
all the more for righting a great wrong which 
we did in our blindness. Won't it be a happy 
day! 
"And now, my dear husband, sit down and 
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write a letter to Mrs. Waterbury, such as you 
would wish written to me, were I in her place." 
Henry Waterbury was not quite so enthusiastic 
as his noble wife, but he wrote the letter. It was 
long, full of self -justification, but a model letter 
withal, and the reader has a right to see it in full: 

Mt Dkas Hadah : I have written your brother And 
attorney as to the suit in which he hae acted for you, stat- 
ing that judgment and decree by oonfeseion had been 
entered up in court in your behalf, and by which you will 
be restored to all your rights of property, etc. 

But who shall restore to you and your daughter (and 
my niece, as I no longer doubt) the years of sorrowful 
waiting for justice ? Not I — more's the pity ; for I can 
not. But all that lies in my power to right the great 
wrong — ignorautly committed on my part — I am ready 
to do. 

Be good enough to consider the cironmstances in which 
I wat) placed. 

We had just come out of a dreadful war. Bretliren 
had not only risen to destroy each other, but to malign, 
abuse and misunderstand each other. We of the North 
bad come to look on the Southern people as traitors and 
rebels, wantonly seeking the wreck of our fair fabric of 
government for the sole purpose of riveting thechtuns 
still stronger on the poor slave. These feelings were 
intensified by the war itself. Each of us, as of you, had 
lost a brother, or a husband, or a son, in the deadly 
struggle ; until each had oome to feel that to utterly 
dcBtroy the other would be doing QoA service. We of 
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the North hod iiot yet stopped to conuderthat the South- 
ern people had been driven by the very destiny of events 
into either separation and a rival government, or the over- 
throw of all organized society among yoa ; tliat, from the 
very nature of your surroundings, you must have believed 
yourselves in the right and ub in the vrrong ; that the 
slave Bystem had become the underlying bond of unity in 
all your social organism, from which you could not escape 
if you would — in short, that you were as conscientious in 
the support of your cause as we in ours. 

la that state of morbid irritability against our late an- 
tagonists you came to me at the close of the war, mailing 
claims of which I had no previous knowledge, and whicli 
appeared to me unfounded and fraudulent. You knosv 
the rest bnt too well : I rejected your unprovei^ claim and 
turned you away as an impostor. 

But more than twelve years have passed since the close 
of that bloody struggle, and I, with a large body of the 
Northern people, have come to look upon that contest with 
different feelings. For myself — abolitionist as I was — I 
now see that abolitionisAi did not abolish slavery, but that 
it went out, in the fullness of time, to its inevitable end ; 
that the fortune of birth, education, social environment, 
and personal self-interest, determined upon which side 
each should battle ; that the questions at issue between 
brethren were so momentous that only war could decide 
the inevitable conflict ; and that now both parties should 
again unite as brethren in building up the waste places, 
cementing the whole people into a loving brotherhood — 
equal in honor, in glory, and in the blessings and protec- 
tion of a benignant government. These are the true sen- 
timents of my Iiisnrt to-day, 
13 
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Be assnred, dear madam, we sh&Il receive yoa at Non- 
abel with a cordial woloome. Come and make your home 
among ua: we will Btrire to make amends for all the past. 

My little wife bids me say, in closing, that she always 
believed in you, and that she will hare your own house all 
ready for your reception. 

I am, very tmly, yours, 

HxMBr Watsbbust. 

P. S. — I inclose draft for tl,000 for immediate ex- 
penses. W, 

When Mrs. Waterbury had read this long let- 
ter, had cried for joy over it, and pondered for an 
hour the great change which was about to come 
upon her own and her daughter's fortunes, she 
was too full for words. And when her brother 
came in and asked to see the letter, she silently 
handed it to him, with a face beaming with hap- 



Could it be possible ! Qould it indeed be true ! 
After aU these years of poverty and dependence, 
of questionable reputation, always under a cloud, 
of hope deferred and feelings outraged and rights 
denied, she was now to be restored to her dead 
husband's estate and the honor of his name. It 
was almost overwhelming. 

But her brother had now read the "Yankee 
abolitionist's " letter through. 
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" This is all very well, Jane," said Mr. Lang- 
don ; " but it is all gammon." 

" "What is all gammon?" inquired the sister, 
who was too happy over the contents of the letter 
to search for unworthy motives in its author. 

"The whole letter," replied Mr. Larson; 
"there's nothing honest about it." 

" Isn't this an honest draft ; is it not good for 
a thousand dollars t " 

"That is your money— not his. He makes a 
virtue of necessity. The proof in your behalf is 
overwhelming, and he can not help himself." 

" He yields at least like a gentleman." 

" That is all Yankee hypocrisy." 

" But why should he have written the letter at 
all?" 

" Merely to curry favor." 

"With me?" 

"With the Southern people. Now that the 
Yankees have, as they suppose, gotten us iinder 
their thumbs, they are very sorry they made war 
upon us, and pretend it came of ' the imperious 
logic of events.' They want us to prosper, so 
they may fatten off our prosperity." 

"Well, for my part, brother, I have suffered 
too much and too long to cavil with the man w*»o 
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offers me now something more than justice. I 
shall accept whatever of good-will he and that 
wife, who he declared always believed in me, may 
offer. Of course you will accompaay me to 
Nonabel and see me established in my new home. 
I shall make all haste to get ready, and I feel that 
at least the little black-eyed woman (whom I 
well remember) and I will be friends. I thought 
then she believed me, and I am happy now to 
know it." 

"Well, well, Jane, I trust you may be happy 
with those folks. But I will wait before express- 
ing my opinion." 

The next thing was to write to the daughter at 
St. Louis. No mother ever performed a more 
delightful labor. " All our weary days of wait- 
ing are over ; our good name is vindicated ; we 
can hold our heads up before the world; you 
will be happy, and I shall be happy in seeing you 
so," she wrote. And then she showered bless- 
ings on the head of her dear friend, Mrs. Charter- 
vale, who, despite her own bereavement, remem- 
bered so well the facts upon which had depended 
all this unexpected good fortune. And her letter 
concluded by telling her daughter that as soon as 
she could arrange for her reception she was to 
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come to her new home at NoMbel, and abandon 
Monticello for an equally good school among her 
new friends in Ohio. Mother and daughter had 
already been too long separated, and thenceforth 
they should be together. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BoiiH MiBBiBBiFFuin— Ma. Lasodou Takxs thb Fran Stsf 

TOWABD RSCOKCILIATIOII. 

jU^HEN Mr. Lai^dou went to his office he found 
y^l^ several persons sitting under the shade of 
the China tree at the door, smoking, whittling, 
and otherwise whiling away the warm afternoon. 
He could not refrain from telling some of them 
of the good fortune which had befallen his sister. 
Then he read some portions of Mr. Waterbuay's 
conciliatory letter, winding up by asking : ' ' What 
do you think of that t " 

" He lies ! " replied a gray-headed old man in a 
broad-brimmed slouch hat, remoTing his pipe and 
pushing down the ashes with his finger. " I say 
he lies if he says the people up thar feel as he 
pretends to feel 'bout the wa'. It was a' abolition 
wa' got up to free the niters." 

"That's so ! " responded several others. 

"An' the Democrats — most of 'em — j'ined the 
abolition Bepublicans agin' us," continued the 
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first speaker. "Didnt Douglas and nearly all 
the Douglas men go over to Lincoln's side i If 
thej wasn't abolitionists, what made *em do that ? 
They could never have beat the South to all 
eternity if the Douglas men had stood out." 

" But that Ohio man is right, I reckon, in one 
thing," said a second speaker. " The wa' had got 
to come sometime. And what I blame our fellers 
for is firin' the first gim at Sumter, and so rous- 
in' up every Yankee from Maine to Calif omy." 

"That's so, too," responded the company ; but 
one of them, a comparatively young man, who 
had served in both armies, and who now hobbled 
around on a wooden leg, ventured to say that 
Western men were not real Yankees ; he had seen 
agood'deal of them, and he knew that at first, at 
least, not many of them were abolitionists. 

"How did it happen, Bill," inquired the old 
man first mentioned, "that you served in both 
armies?" 

" Oh, I was up in Ohio, and got a big boimty, 
and first chance I got I came over to my old side. 
But I never seed any difference betwiit Western 
soldiers and our Southern boys, 'cept one wo' 
blue an' the other gray — an' they didn't all do 
that at fust, for I seen lots o' Western soldiers 
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dressed in gray uniforms ; and when the South 
took up with the gray the North fell back on the 
blue. But I tell you what 'tis — ^you hav'n't been 
up thar, and don't know the people, only as you 
h'yer our people talk "bout 'em, and don't know 
nothin' 'bout it. They are jest as good, jest as 
brave, fight jest as weU, and will divide rations 
with a feller jest as quick as we boys. My 'pinion 
is it's 'bout time for North and South to shake 
hands. An' I think the man that wrote that 
letter tells the truth. All the North cares for is 
bizness, and they like the Southern people jest as 
well as if thar had never bin no war. " 

"And a good deal better ! I suspect," said Mr. 
Langdon, ' ' some of these days we shall be recon- 
ciled and be friends again, perhaps ; and it goes 
against the grain, doesn't it, Ned ! " 

This man addressed as Ned was once a dealer 
in slaves, and had amassed considerable wealth in 
the trade, thou^ he never himself entered direct- 
ly into the business, but worked through subordi- 
nates. He was a man six feet high, with stout 
bull-neck and an immense jaw. He had lost 
nearly everything by the war. His name was 
Eichison. 

"ITl never be reconciled till the day of judg- 
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ment t " replied Bichison. " I knew Abe lincoln 
in Illinois, fo' he ever thought o' bein' President ; 
and I never did like the old abolitionist." 

"Oh, no, Richison," interposed Mr. Larson; 
"Lincoln was not — politically, at least — what 
you might call an abolitionist, whatever else he 
may have been." 

" How in thunder do you make that out ! " in- 
quired Bichison. 

" m show you how I make it out," responded 
Mr. Langdon, as be stepped inside and brought 
from his book-case "Raymond's life and State 
Papers of Lincoln." " Here," said he, as he read, 
" listen to this ; it is Lincoln's reply to Horace 
Greeley, who had chai^^ him, in the IWfrwne, 
with refusing to at once decree the abolition of 



" 'I would save the Union ; I would save it in 
the shortest way under the Constitution. The 
sooner the national authority can be restored, the 
nearer the Union will be the Union as it was. 

" ' If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time save 
slavery, I do not agree with them. 

" ' K there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time destroy 
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slavery, I do not agree with them. My para- 
Toount dtfject is to save the Union. 

" 'If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave, I would do it ; if I could save it by 
fireeing all the slaves, I would do it ; and if I 
could do it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would do that. 

' ' ' What I do about the colored race I do because 
. I believe it helps to Bave this Union, and what I 
forbear I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. 

'* *I shall do less whenever I believe what I am 
doing hurts the cause, and I shall do moire when- 
ever I believe doing more will help the cause. 

*" I have here stated my purpose according to 
my views of official duty, and I intend no modi- 
fication of my oft-expressed personal wish that 
all men everywhere could be free.' " 

"Well," said Eichison, after the reading was 
ended, "that closing remark sounds very much 
like abolitionism. What's the difference ? " 

"The difference, as I imderstand it," replied 
Mr. Langdon, "is that he was against slavery, 
but would not disregard the Constitution to 
abolish it ; whereas the abolitionists would abolish 
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it even at the cost of disruption of the Union and 
overthrow of the Constitution. Dont you see 
the difference 3 " 

And so ended the conversation. But when Mr, 
Langdon went into his office the effort he had 
unintentionally made in defense of President 
Lincohi on one point set him to thinking whether 
he might not bear as good a defense upon many 
others. When he got through thinking about 
the matter, he had advanced one step toward 
reconciliation with the North. Perhaps his sis- 
. tor's good fortiine had some share in tins sli^t 
advancement. 
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A HODMT Heboisb— Okitetisve Cabbieb thk Day with thb 
DiBTKicT Attobhet — Misa Watk&bubt CRRATKa A Bbbsa- 
TION AT Thb HEBUiTAaE — Ah Anohtmoub Notk — Qknb- 
Tmrtt Rbooqhizbs thb Wobe of ar Erbmt. 

®N the afternoon before the day which had 
been set for the trial of Captain Adams, 
Genevieve Cauldwell left The Hermitage on foot, 
without speaking of her destination or design to 
any one ; she walked to Tower Grove Park, took 
a carriage there, and told the driver to go to the 
United States attorney's office in the city by the 
shortest route. Nobody saw her leave The Her- 
mitage but Miss Tyndal, who looked curiously 
after her, and made a mental note of her depart- 
ure. Arrived at the district attorney's office, 
Gtenevieve, finding the door open, walked in, 
asked for that officer (who answered her inquiry), 
and handed him a card : 

Mt^ GsNSVtBTE CaDIDVSU^ 

With Db. Chabtervalr. The HenniUge. 

(188) 
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The attorney gave her a quick, scnitinizmg 
£^ance, saw that she wished to confer with him, 
and showed her to a chair in his consultation 
room, while he carefully read her card, and in a 
respectful manner took another chair near her. 
He was a keen, quick-witted man, accustomed to 
conference with all sorts of people, and knew at 
once that his visitor was a lady — young, hand- 
some, inexperienced, and imaccustomed to courts 
and attorneys, but at the same time cool, com- 
posed, and confident of herself and resolute in her 
object, whatever that might prove to be. 

"What can I do for you, Miss Cauldwell?" 
s^d the attorney, by way of an opening. 

"Captain Adams is to be tried for counter- 
feiting to-morrow, I learn." 

"Yes, if we can reach the case. It is set for 
to-morrow. " 

" I have ventured, under a strong sense of jus- 
tice, to offer myself as a witness on that trial." 

This was said by Genevieve, in a low tone, but 
still with firmness. 

"In behalf of the government ?" inquired the 
attorney. 

"In behalf of the truth, sir. I suppose your 
government wants nothing but the truth ? " 
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The attorney was somewhat at fault. 

"Well, yes, the govemment certainly desu^s 
to get at the truth, — and the whole truth." 

"■Well, sir," rephed Gtenevieve, "part of the 
truth in this case — a very important part — is 
known to no one but me." 

"Will what you know assist the govemment 
in making out it$ case !" 

"Do you mean, sir, in convicting an innocent 
man? No, sir. Had I supposed it could have 
that effect I should have remained silent. " 

' ' I think, then, Miss, you have made a mistake. 
Your evidence is for the defendant, and you 
should have called upon Captain Adams' attorney. 
Why have you not been subpoenaed on behalf of 
the defendant ! " 

"Solely because of what appears to me an 
unnecessary regard for what he supposes would 
be my repugnance to go as a witness into open 
court. It would be, indeed, a most unpleasant 
duty, but a duty nevertheless. But in my igno- 
rance I supposed that your govemment would 
accept the truth from any quarter. Or are your 
laws intended to punish all, innocent and guilty 
alike!" 

By this time Miss CauldweU was well warmed 
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, up ; her face was flushed, her blood heated, her 
eyes opened wide and sparklii^, and her full, 
mellow voice was marked by stroi^ emphasis. 
The district attorney smiled, then be£^;ed her 
pardon for doing so, and then said, deprecatingly : 

" This is not only my government — ^let us be 
thankful — ^but yours also. I do not make the 
laws, but it is my duty to prosecute and if pos- 
sible to convict all who violate them. Will you 
pardon me if I tidvise that you still call upon 
Captain Adams' attorney and confer with him ? " 

" I thank you, sir. But I think I can serve the 
cause of justice better with you — now I am here. 
May I ask you a question i " 

" Certainly — most certainly," 

" Would you convict and send Captain Adams 
to the penitentiary if you knew that he made the 
electrotye for which he is indicted as an experi- 
ment proper to his own profession ; that a mere 
accident led him to use a fifty-cent note for that 
piupc^e ; that he cut off a comer of that note to 
prevent wrong if it should fall into dishonest 
hands; and that he showed the plate to me as he 
took it from the battery, and stated all those 
facts?" 

*' Why, my dear Miss, it is just as much felony 
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under the law to make a plate of part of a note as 
of a whole one ; and the felony doeB not consist 
in any degree in the motive or in any fraudulent 
intent, but in making or possessing the whole or 
any part of such plate." 

" And you will ruin an innocent man and send 
him to a felon's cell under the circumstances 
which I have named ! No, sir, this is not my 
government — I denounce it I And I bid you good 
evening. " 

As she rose to leave, the attorney rose also, and 
in a conciliatory tone said that she had assumed 
too much ; he had not quite said that he would 
insist upon a conviction under such circumstances, 
adding that he hoped she would wait before de- 
nouncing the government, which never willingly 
punished the really innocent. He said these last 
words in such a tone and with such an expression 
that Genevieve stopped for an instant, looked into 
his face, was encouraged, and said : 

"I have sought this interview of my own 
motion, without consultation with any one. 
Please keep my secret." 

" Certainly, Miss," replied the attorney ; and 
Genevieve went out, and returned to The Her- 
mitage as sho had come. 
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The evening paper of the next day contained 
the following paragraph in the notice of proceed- 
ings in the United States District Court : 

In the oase of the United States vs. Seth Adams, for 
counterfeiting, the district attorney informed the court that 
be was satisfied, from evidence which had come into his 
possession, that though Captain Adams was no doubt 
technically guilty, he did not suppose that any jury would 
be found to convict him ; and he ashed leave to enter a 
nollepros: and dismiss the case. It was accordingly so 
done. And itia whispered that certain testimony offered 
to bim by a certain very preposseasing young lady witness 
bad something to do with this bit of good fortune to the 
^kllant captain. 

Late that evening Miss Cauldwell and Miss 
Waterbury were sitting, with Miss Tyndal, in the 
room of Mrs. Chartervale. Genevieve sat near 
a window engaged in finishing up a pencil sketch, 
while Jane was looking over the evening paper 
which had just come in. A moment later Miss 
Tyndal saw Miss Waterbury drop the paper upon 
her lap, while her hands remained in a fixed po- 
sition, as if still holding the paper ; then she saw 
her head fall back in the rocking chair in which 
she sat, and her face grow deathly pale. "Miss 
Genevieve I " she called in a low tone, but loud 
enough to be heard, and on getting her attention, 
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she nodded very significantly toward Miss Water- 
bury. Genevieve rose instantly, and went to her. 
She found her eyes closed, her body rigid, and her 
hands still outheld above the paper. 

' ' Jane ! " exclaimed Gtenevieve ; ' ' Jane Water- 
bury ! are you sick ? " 

There was no response, nor change of position. 

" Please call Dr. Chartervale — quick," she said 
to Miss Tyndal. 

When the doctor came in, which was almost 
instantly, Jane was still motionless, and breath- 
ing in a slow, labored manner, as if there were, 
some obstruction. 

He picked her up as if she were but a child, 
and laid her upon a sofa. . 

" Loosen her stays, Genevieve— cut the cord — 
don't wait to unloose it. Hand the ammonia 
bottle off the stand yonder, Miss Tyndal ; — don't 
force her hands down (to Gtenevieve) — rub them." 
Then pouring a little ammonia into his hand, the 
doctor held it close to the sufferer's face with one 
hand, while he felt the pulse at the wrist with 
the other. The ammonia induced a heavy, long- 
drawn sigh, but the breathing was obstructed 
and the eyes closed, while the face suffered slight 
spasmodic twitches. 
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"Is the corset loose, Genevieve?" he aBked ; 
" there is either compression of the lungs or 
stricture of the glottis ;— probably the latter, I 
should judge. " 

"Her clothing is whoUy loosened," replied 
Gtenevieve ; " it was not tight at first," 

After ten or twelve minutes, there being no 
improvement, Jane was carried across the hall to 
her own room and put to bed, where the doctor 
scrutinized her very closely. He became satisfied 
that she was suffering from some form of hys- 
teria, but of this he said nothing, owing to his 
knowledge of the foolish prejudice which pre- 
■ vails against that form of disease. 

GJenevieve was greatly disturbed, and her face 
diowed the deepest anxiety, though she said but 
httle, except to inquire if the poor girl's condition 
was dangerous. 

"I think there is httle present danger," rephed 
the doctor, "though she may remain some hours 
in this condition. I will go down to the dispen- 
sary and return directly, and I must leave you, 
Gtenevieve, to watch by her till I return. You 
need do nothing, unless ^e recovers sufiiciently 
to be conscious ; if she does, and asks for water, 
let her have it." 
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During the doctor's absence Jane lay motion- 
less and pale as death. The eyes twitched, but 
remained closed. The face was cahn, except 
slight contractions about the mouth. The respi- 
ration, still slow, regular, and obstructed by 
stricture of the glottis, was occasionally inter- 
rupted by a long-drawn sigh. 

When the doctor returned he found no change; 
and when he offered her medicine, and put the 
spoon between her hps, she swallowed mechanic- 
ally, in a semi-conscious state, but uttered no 
word and kept her eyes closed. 

At bed-time there was no apparent improve- 
ment. 

"I will watch by her, Genevieve," said the 
doctor. " Lie down, if you choose, upon the sofa 
in this room, and I wiU call you if needed." 

"Oh, no. Doctor ! I could not sleep ; I will sit 
by Jane until she is better, and will call you if 
needed. Leave me fuU directions ; I am a good 
nurse, and I love to watch with the sick. Besides, 
Jane would never leave we. under such circum- 
stances — never 1 " 

"She will never see you imder just such cir- 
cumstances, ■' repUed the doctor, with a significant 
smile, " Tour temperament is sterner stuff." 
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Genevieve was almost shocked to see Dr. Char- 
tervale smile in such a presence, but she took 
it as a favorable omen. Surely he would not 
do that did he not feel very confident of Jane's 
recovery. 

So Gfenevieve was the watcher for the night at 
the bedside of her friend ; and never was watcher 
so devoted. It was a labor of love, that brought 
into play all the kindlier elements of her charac- 
ter. For with great firmness, decision, will and 
fixity of purpose were in her combiaed, in most 
harmonious proportion, sympathy, kindness, and 
unselfish devotion to the happiness of others. 
And when these noble traits were aroused in be- 
half of a dear friend, no sacrifice was too great ; 
to serve others was in itself the chiefest pleasure. 
But now, in this strange sickness of her dearest 
friend and confidant, there was an element of 
mystery which gave it peculiar interest. She had 
at one time suspected that Jane's susceptible 
nature had been strangely impressed on first 
sight of Captain Adams, and that her feehngs 
toward him had been strongly intensified on their 
second meeting, but she had recently come to feel 
that, whatever might have been the case at first, 
Jane had now subdued her love and cast it aside. 
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Indeed, she had measured her friend by her own 
great power of self-control, and had not been 
able to appreciate that delicacy of nervous organ- 
ization and almost morbid excitability of tempera- 
ment which governed the emotional nature of 
Jane Waterbury. She was not aware of the close 
relationship that exists between strong emotions 
and excessive nervous disturbance, and was little 
able to consider how the great master passion of 
personal love was able, in certain peculiarities of 
organization in members of her own sex, to draw 
all the vital functions into a morbid condition. 
Dr. Chartervale already had a suspicion of the 
real basis of his patient's attack, which he became 
confirmed in afterward. But Gienevieve saw 
nothing of all this. Her own strong nature was 
only roused to greater strength by sudden emer- 
gency ; and for seven hours she watched at her 
companion's bedside, her vigilance never figging 
for a moment. 

Toward daylight the patient's breathing became 
more gentle and natural, and she appeared to pass 
into a disturbed slumber, marked with muttering 
in a very low tone, and heavy sighing at inter- 
vals. At one time she seemed to utter distinct 
words ; and Genevieve, leaning over her, heard 
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her say : " That grand old man ! — ^Noble son ; 
noble father I " 

By daybreak the sleep had become quite natural, 
and G«nevieve Btole quietly out to notify Dr. 
Chartervale. 

He did not appear surprised — he had expected 
it, in fact. But he instructed (Jenevieve to make 
no allusions whatever to the attack through 
which Miss Jane had passed, in her presence — 
neither then nor at any future time. 

At breakfast time Jane sent down word that ' 
she had not rested well, and would not come down 
— unaware, apparently, of all which had hap- 
pened. So, thenceforth, no further notice was 
taken of this strange yisitation, and neither Jane 
herself nor any one in her presence made the least 
allusion to it. None, indeed, but Miss Tyndal 
knew the provoking as well as the primary cause 
of Jane Waterbury's strange attack. Immedi- 
ately after Jane had been carried from the room, 
Miss Tyndal, who saw the newspaper fall from 
her hands, and who knew she had just been read- 
ing it, sought the cause of the attack in the paper 
itself. She soon found the notice of Captain 
Adams' acquittal, and the reference to Genevieve 
(whom she had seen leave alone for the city on 
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the day before), and she jumped, with womanly 
intuition, to the conclusion that the paper and the 
sudden attack were related as cause and eifect. 
But she had her reasons for not wishing that 
others should possess the same knowledge. . And 
BO, aftej clipping out the paragraph which had 
done the mischief, and putting it into her note- 
book, she hid the paper away, trusting that it 
would not be asked for. 

And it may as well be stated here as afterward, 
that a week later GteneTieve received the follow- 
ing brief and emphatic letter from her brother, 
Colonel Cauldwell : 

Mr Dgab SisTBB Genbvietb : Thismominglreceived 
the inclosed newspaper slip aiid the aocompanying oote, 
in the same handwriting as a former one, and, like that, 
unsigned. 

What does It all mean ? I fear I have mistaken my 
sister, and should have her nearer to me. 

Better come home, I think ; but write me at once. 
Tour brother and guardian, 

M. CiULnWELL. 

The inclosed newspaper sUp was the paragraph 
announcing the acquittal of Captain Adams, and 
the accompanying note was this : 

Coi.. Cai.dwell: Captain Adams, whose aoqoittal is 
noticed in the slip I send, you know, or know of; but 
you may not know that the " prepossessing young lady " 
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mentioned, ie your sister, Geneyieve Caldwell. But the 
friend who Benda you this, happens to hare that knowle<:1ge, 
and believes you should have it also. 

Genevieve was startled by the reading of this 
out of her usual self-control. She left the com- 
pany vpith the open letter in her hand, went to her 
own room, and, locking the door, walked the 
floor in silent anger. Who was the demon who 
was making all this mischief ? She knew it could 
not be Jane Waterbury ; wJw covld it he ? She 
thought she did not care that her brother should 
know all this ; her own sense of propriety justi- 
fied her conduct, and she was prepared to justify 
herself to him when necessary. But she was not 
prepared to have her acts — which she believed 
unknown to any but the district attorney — made 
the basis of newspaper notoriety, and much less 
was she willing that Captain Adams should know 
■ of her unsolicited interference in his behalf. 
Had the attorney betrayed her ? No ; she could 
not believe that. Some prying newspaper reporter 
had seen her enter the inner office, and had 
guessed at the rest. Could the attorney have 
written to her brother ? No ; that was not to be 
thought of. And so she gave it up for the pres- 
ent, and, after she became calm, returned to her 
friends below as if nothing had happened. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

Tb8 Happy REUNion of thb WATERBUKra at Nosabel— An 
EvENTFui. SnmiAT— Two Sebuoiri, akd Weat Caks of 
Thkic 

iU»i?HEN Mr. Langdon and Mrs. Waterbury ar- 
>^ll©f rived at Nonabel by the Cincinnati train,— 
from which city they had notified Mr. Waterbury 
of their approach, — they found that gentleman 
awaiting them at the railway station. He recog- 
nized the new comers without difficulty, and after 
seating them and himself in a light carriage be- 
hind a lively team, he broke the rather embar- 
rassing silence by saying : 

" This is your own carriage and horses. Madam. 
I hope you will enjoy your first use of them." 

"I certainly shall," was the reply — "if the 
horses do not run away." 

" Oh, nothing belonging to you ever ranaway," 
replied Mr. Waterbury. " I trust you found my 
schedule satisfactory ! " — to Mr. Lahgdon. 

"Most satisfactory, sir; I am happy in the 
'^' , „,,..Goojilc 
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belief that nothing of my sister's has run away. 
And if she has had to suffer a grieTOUS delay, 
I am satisfied that at least her estate has not 
suflfered." 

This statement evidently gave much satisfaction 
to Mr. Waterbury, who prided himself not a httle 
upon his probity and thrifty business habits. 

" Thank you," replied he ; " for that much I 
think I am entitled to credit. But in being con- 
scious of the real truth by intuition, my little 
wife deserves all credit ; and die will welcome 
you like a sister," — to Mrs. Waterbury. And 
then to Mr. Langdon: "Tou are a lawyer, sir, 
and know the importance of testimony." 

"Certainly ; I appreciate your position as to 
your brother's estate. But my sister has suffered 
most in wounded sensibilities, touching her repu- 
tation." 

' ' I lament that, sir, beg her pardon, and hope 
to make all possible amends for any avoidable 
wrong on my part. But you also know — as a 
lawyer — that Ky the evidence or want of evidence 
the estate and the previous marriage were insep- 
arably connected. 

" Ah ! there is my Mrs. Waterbury at the door 
to receive us. Bless her Calvinistic heart 1 She 
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is better than her creed, and extends her love to 
all, regardless of any question of 'election.' " 

By this time the carriage was approaching an 
arched gateway entering into a delightful, tree- 
shaded lawn, in front of the fine residence which 
was thenceforth to hecome that .of Mrs. Jane 
Langdon Waterbury and her daughter. 

It need not be said that the reception of the 
new comers on the part of Mrs. Waterbury was 
most cordial and unpretending. - 

She was looking for them, recognized her sister- 
in-law at once, and made a most favorable im- 
pression upon Mr. Langdon. 

"If this is only acting," thought he, "it is so 
like the real thii^ that it will Jbe wisdom to accept 
it as such." 

It was nearly dinner time ; and while Mrs. 
Jane Waterbury changed her attire and made 
ready for the meal, the two gentlemen stroUed 
about the grounds for a brief survey. 

"The Waterbury Place" was well known not 
only to all in Nonabel, but to all the country 
round. It had been the home of the Waterburys 
for two generations, having been built and occu- 
pied by the father of the present occupant long 
before the turnpike road which ran by the arched 
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gateway was built. On the old gentleman's 
death it had passed to the possession of the son 
who met his fate at Bull Kun, and since that 
event had been occupied by his surviving brother, 
who preferred it to his own residence, which in 
the meantime had been rented out. 

To that residence Mr. Hemy Waterbury now 
intended to return, and leave the old homestead 
to his sister-in-law. However, during the after- 
noon, after mutual consultation, it was decided 
that for the present, at least, both families should 
remain where they were, as the house was large 
enough for both, and as Mrs. Jane Waterbury did 
not care to be left in the house with no company 
save that of her daughter. 

From the very fixst the women were friends. 
There was no embarrassment or restraint between 
them, and Mrs. Jane Waterbury was so happy 
with her new surroundings that she was im- 
patient for the arrival of her daughter from St. 
Loxiis to share her happiness. 

Mrs. Nancy Waterbury was as old-fashioned a/i 
her name. Forty years old, small, weU propor- 
tioned, healthy and vigorous, never idle, never 
out of humor — a true woman of the old school, 
whose happy conviction that she had been " elect- 
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ed from all eternity to be saved " showed itself at 
all times in her countenaace. 

The day was consumed in assigning and ar- 
ranging the house for the joint occupancy of the 
two families and in talking over the past. 

The next morning was Sunday. The ladies 
were to go to the Baptist meeting at the old brick 
meeting-house. Mrs. Jane Waterbury was little 
accustomed to attend any place of worship— the 
only one convenient to her Mississippi home 
having been that of the Protestant Episcopal 
denomination. 

"Oh, yes," said Mrs. Nancy Waterbury when 
she learned that fact, "the Episcopals are evan- 
gelical and there are some good Christians among 
them ; but we have no Episcopal church here, and 
I will take you to hear Elder Blodget." 

"Is he eloquent ?" 

" Yes, he has the eloquence of Christ's words- 
he knows the Bible through and through." 

" Is he learned ? " 
I "He is not learned in the world's sense, — he 
] learned to read after he was converted ; but he has 
preached here for twenty years, and his preaching 
is wonderful ! " 

" Of course I will go — not only to be with you, 
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but to hear some wonderful preaohlng. I never 
heard any." 

Her companion looked up with a questioning 
smile, and her little black eyes sparkled as she 
said: 

"I amnot quite sure as to what 2/ou mean; but 
I mean that it is wonderful to those who are able 
to receive it." 

Mr. Waterbury went to meeting with his wife 
only when he had no plausible excuse for not 
going. On this occasion he was to drive over to 
the colored people's chiuch on the river with 
Mr. Langdon to give him an opportunity of hear- 
ing "the most remarkable black orator in the 
country." That was the pretext. But the real " 
reason was that he might show * ' the river farm " 
(.which was now the property of Mrs, Jane 
Waterbury) without appearing to bre:^ the Sab- 
bath. 

And at 9 o'dock the two gentlemen started for 
the drive to the river — four miles away — throi^h 
a most deUghtful country. The August sun was 
pouring its golden beams upon sloping hillsides, 
well-tilled farms and dumps of forest trees ; and 
pleasairt country houses dotted here and there the 
choicest spots. 
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After a drive over the Waterbury farm, and a 
survey of the buildings, bam, out-houses, orchards 
and live-stock, the horses' heads were turned 
toward the river, half a mile away, on the bank 
of which stood the "colored Baptist meeting- 
house." This was a small brick structure, built 
for white people twenty years before, but now 
used by the colored folks. The house would 
barely seat two hundred and fifty people when 
crowded ; but now it was too hot weather for 
that, and there were at least a thousand per- 
sons present — black and white — when our visit- 
ors arrived. The congregation had, therefore, 
collected under the trees outside on the river's 
mai^in, whence they had a fine view of the 
stream and the hills upon the opposite side, and 
the black orator was already well advanced in 
his discourse, and his fine voice could be heard 
a long way off. 

This "black orator" (as he was called by all) 
was really black as jet. He had been a slave 
imtil freed by the war ; had learned to read from 
his wife afterward, and had a native eloquence 
wholly original. He was tall, raw-boned, nervous, 
possessed of a dear, strong voice and a wonder- 
ful flow of words. Withal, he was self-possessed, 
" . D,„,.„Googlc 
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and Bwayed his black hearerB with great power 
and skill. 

When the gentlemen from Nonabel drove up 
he was already well on with his discourse. They 
were in ignorance of his text, but perceived that 
his theme was the emancipation of his people, 
and that he was comparing their long-delayed 
freedom with that of the Jews in Egypt. 

The day was hot, and, with the exception of a 
group of black-looking clouds above the hills 
beyond the river, the sky was everywhere unob- 
scured. 

When Mr. Waterbury and his friend arrived, 
the preacher was pointing to a brave old oak 
which crowned the simimit of the highest hUl on 
the opiTOsite side of the river, stretching out his 
long arm and pointing it out to his audience with 
his ebony finger. 

" When the first colored man was stolen from 
Africa and brought to America," said he, "that 
oak tree was growing there 1 When the Declara- 
tion of Independence declared all men equal, and 
the white folk were freed from England by the 
Revolutionary wah, God let the oak still grow 
and the chain still bind the black to the white 
man I 
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"When the old Confederation was made, the 
oak grow'd on and the po' slave was still kept in 
bondage. 

"When the Constitution prepared liberty for 
the white man and put a future limit to the Afri- 
can slave trade, God still let the oak grow on, and 
the African slave trade continued to prosper. 

" But the oak can not stand forever, and no 
more could the tree of slavery. 

" Gk)d was watching them both. It was the 
same Grod that raised up Moses and that freed the 
Israehtes in the fullness of time. And the same 
Gk>d was watching yonder oak upon the hill-top, 
and he watched the po' slave in the South." 

Then he appeared to rouse himself with the 
stimulus of a new conception. 

"Look at that tree!" said he, pointing his 
long arm and finger toward it. (All eyes were 
turned toward the oak.) "Look at it ! How it 
lifts its proud head hke an old giant I But I teU 
you," (raising his voice gradually higher), " I teU 
you that Gk>d can send out of that httle black 
doud a thunder-clap that will dash it to atom? t " 

There was a vivid flash— a crashing tree-top — 

and a peal of roaring thimder, and the upper 

Umbs of the old oak came shattered and torn tr 
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the ground. There were shrieks from the women, 
but the preacher was fixed as a statue. He did 
not withdraw his arm, but kept his upward-point- 
ed finger upon the ruined oak. Then, as the echo 
died away in the distant hills and hie audience 
became quiet, he withdrew his arm, and, dropping 
his voice, said in a tone that thrilled his hearers : 

" So God, by the hand of Abr'am Lincoln, shat- 
tered the hoary oak of slavery ! Give glory to 
the God of lightning, who strikes when the hour 
comes." 

Loud cries of "Glory to God " went up from 
the colored people, and the preacher announced a 
well-known emancipation hymn, in which the 
whole congregation joined, until the grand old 
river-hills re-echoed with praises. 

"Come !" said Mr. Langdon; "Iwishto carry 
away with me the impression I have received. 
Let us return." 

And without waiting the conclusion of the 
discourse, the gentlemen returned to Nonabel, 
discussing the black orator's eloquence, and elo- 
quence in general, as they went. 

Mr. Langdon's sister had had a very diifereut 
experience from his, in the preaching of the 
white minister. She had heard a remarkable djs- 
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course upon the words: "Therefoi'e hath he 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he haxdeneth." 

The subject of the discourse was Paul's justifi- 
cation of the "doctrine of election," and it lasted 
nearly two hours. Mrs. Nancy Waterbury was 
delighted, and Mrs. Jane Waterbury was mysti- 
fied and astonished ; and when asked if she did 
not think the discourse an unanswerable ail- 
ment, she replied that perhaps it was, but that 
she preferred a doctrine in which God's infinite 
mercy did not require euch a labored defense. 

Then the Uttle Calvinist smiled with a compla- 
cency which was happily incapable of doubt as to 
her creed or herself. 

At the dinner table a member of the household, 
not met before by the Mississippians, was intro- 
duced to them. "Professor Adams — Mr. Lang- 
don," said Mrs. Waterbury, "and this lady is 
another Mrs. Waterbmy, Professor." 

The new comer bowed politely, took a seat at 
table, like one at home, and Mr. Waterbury said: 
"Tou were not at church to-day, I suspect" (to 
the gentleman), " as this is your firet appearance 
to-day. Have you just got home ? " 

" I reached town but ten minutes since, but I 
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was at church — or at meeting, at least — at the 
colored Baptist, on the river, and I heard and saw 
the most wonderful things." 

Mr. "Waterbury and Mr. Langdon looked signifi- 
cantly at each other. 

"And what was that?" inquired Mr. Water- 
bury, disposed to hear the professor's account of 
the black preacher and the thunder-clap from a 
nearly cloudless sky. But- the professor was 
quick of perception, and saw at once that his 
questioner had either been present or had heard 
of the wonderful coincidence. 

" Why, were you there ? I was so engaged in 
the discourse and the thunder-clap that I did not 
observe you." 

"And that was my own condition," said Mr. 
Waterbury. " Mr. Langdon and I were certainly 
there. But as I see that the ladies are all curiosity 
to hear what happened, let me beg that you will 
state the facts, in your own way." 

Mr. Adams' face was all aglow in a moment, at 
the thought of what had happened, and he gave a 
most impassioned account of the black preacher's 
discourse and the cUmax of lightning in the old 
oak, with an eloquence equal to that of the 
preacher, though wholly unlike it. 
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^ The dinner was untasted ; the servant waited 
in surprise, with her happy, black mouth half 
open ; and all seemed really to have forgotten for 
what purpose they were seated, until the hostess 
broke the spell by saying, pleasantly: "Eing 
down the curtain and let us have dinner now." 

The lav^h which followed restored forgotten 
appetite, and the dinner proceeded. 

And while that is progressing, let us have a 
look at Mr. Adams. 

Lemuel Adams was tail, of good figure and 
proportions, blue eyes, fair complexion, and soft, 
light brown hair, and had one of those sympa- 
thetic voices which always arrest attention. Hifi 
health and constitution were of the best, and his 
temperament responded to the eloquent, the 
musical and the beautiful in fdl its phases. 

For five years past he had been principal of 
the Nonabel Normal School, and for the entire 
period had made his home at Mr. Waterbury's, 
where he had become a recognized member of 
the family. 

Though now thirty years old, Mr. Adams had 
never married, cared little for female society,. 
apparently, and devoted himself to his profession 
and to study. His room in the Waterbury house 
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was a library and an art gallery combmed, for 
he was a musician and a lover of the fine arts. 
And, from his window often came strains of rich 
vocalization, accompanied by his own harmony 
from the cottage organ, which he played like an 
expert. 

Mr. Langdon had been almost as much sur- 
prised and dehghted by Adams' account of the 
black preacher as he had been on hearing the 
preacher himself, and on the first opportunity 
after dinner he took occasion to say so to Mr. 
Waterbury. 

"Yes," said Mr. Waterbury, in response, 
" Adams is a remarkable man, and good as he is 
able, and useful as he is good." 

" And you say he is an artist and a musician as 
well as a teacher ? — I am surprised. In our 
country such men never amount to much. Is he 
temperate ? " 

" Never drinks a glass of anything that will 
intoxicate." 

"And industrious * " 

" Never is idle ; unless his devotion to art and 
music is idleness." 

" Does he write poetry ? " 

"I think not. I never heard that he did so. 
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His school and his duties there absorb his whole 
heart." 

" Well, I shall always couple him and the ni^er 
preacher together in my memory — one as a model 
white and the other as a model black man." 

Then the conversation took a business turn, and 
Mr. Langdon requested Mr. Waterbury to be the 
general agent for his sister in all her business 
affairs, which office was accepted readily ; and 
the more so, inasmuch as the request indicated 
that each had won the confidence of the other. 
And in the evening, as Mr. Waterbury drove his 
Mississippi friend to the train by which he was to 
mate his return journey, after an affecting part- 
ing with his sister, Mr. I^ngdon took his hand, 
and, with a candor veiy unusual, said : " Water- 
bury, I am now satisfied there is one honest 
Yankee. I have doubted it before." 

Waterbury laughed heartily, and said: "It is 
but necessary that the Gray and the Blue should 
become better acquainted to bring about a lasting 
friendship between them." 

And so they parted, friends. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

MKe. Chastertals Writes Hbb Last LoviNa MfiiSBAaa— A 
HoirsE OF MoDRNiNQ— Gknutikve 8oi.tbb a Mysteky— 
Captain Adaub Taxes a. Joubuht. 

O T The Hermitage all was changed, and the 
J^ sunshine of happiness which had usually 
brightened all within its walls had turned to sor- 
row. When Jane Waterbury received and read 
her mother's jubilant letter announcing the good 
news which greeted her at Nonabel, and calling 
her daughter there to participate in the sudden 
good fortune, she hastened to Mrs. Chartervale's 
room to communicate the ^d tidings to her to 
whom all this good fortune was due. She met 
Miss Tyndal at the door with blanched face, 
exclaiming : 

" Please call the doctor instantly, Miss Water- 
bmy I Something dreadful has happened." 

Without waiting for explanations, Jane ran to 

the library— to the coqservatory — to the parlor — 

to the laboratory — calling through the hall, as she 
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ran, for Dr. Chartervale. He made no answer, 
and no one knew where he was. At the foot of 
the stairs she met Genevieve, and merely saying, 
in a frightened way : " Go to your cousin, quick ! " 
hastened on in search of the doctor. Genevieve, 
seeing the terror in Jane's face, went up without 
a question. The doctor had gone to the city, the 
gardener said, and a messenger was dispatched for 
him, or for any doctor that could he found. Miss 
Tyndal's face had hetrayed the necessity for that, 
and Jane acted from impulse. This attended to, 
she ran into the house, vrith her mother's letter 
still open in her hand, and up into Mrs. Charter- 
vale's room. There she found Genevieve and 
Miss Tyndal lifting her from her arm-chair, where 
she had been sitting, onto the bed. 

Genevieve answered Jane's look of inquiry : 

" She has had a shock, and has lost the use of 
her lower hmbs.' 

"When?" 

"Just now — ten minutes ago. Miss Tyndal 
saw her fall forward onto the arms of the chair, 
and ran to her. She could not stand— her Umbs 
were powerless; and then she called you. Why 
doesn't the doctor hurry ? " 

" He has gone to the city." 
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"We must send for him instantly ! " 

"I have sent." 

" Or any physician who can be found ? " 

" Yes ; I have so instructed." 

*'Tou dear, thoughtful girl 1 " said GreneTieve, 
seeing that all had been done which could be done 
until a physician came. 

Seeing the stricken lady reaching for something, 
Miss Tyndal pushed the rocking-chair close to the 
bedside, so as to bring the telegraph-key within 
reach of her hand. She felt it at once, and with 
unruffled calnmess began to signal. ' ' She says she 
does not suffer," interpreted Miss Tyndal ; "that 
her Umbs are paralyzed ; and now she asks for the 
doctor." At the same time the paralytic held up 
her hand to receive the reply. Miss Tyndal found 
that she understood the pencil signals just as well 
as usual. 

Directly she signaled with the key, asking who 
were present, and requesting to be undressed and 
put to bed, and before that was ftdly accomplished 
the doctor's hurried tread was heard upon the 
stair. He had been overtaken, and had returned 
with all speed. ^ drew back in silence, and the 
doctor sat upon the bedside and put his hand upon 
the wrist. Hi§ wife knew his familiar touch, and 
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a gleam of happy satisfaction lightened her face 
with an unwonted vividness of expression. Look- 
ing at her position, and examining the manner 
in which she lay, he said, without questioning the 
others, "Ah, paralysis 1 that has heen my con- 
stant dread." 

"But, Doctor," said Gfenevieve, willing to offer 
an encouragement she did not feel, "I have not 
seen her face so expressive before in months. Is 
not that favorable ?" 

"No, OJenevieve ; not when taken with the 
paralytic shock. We must prepare ourselves for 
the worst." 

His voice was caim and composed, but a tear 
was standing in his eye. 

"Can nothing be done. Doctor?" asked Gfene- 
vieve. "This is dreadful," and her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

The doctor only replied : " Watch for her sig- 
nals closely, Miss Tyndal, until I return from the 
ensary, please. And please keep notes of all 
says — every word." 

s the doctor went down, his sister came in. 
stood silently looking at the patient a mo- 
.t, and, turning to Genevieve, said : 
Poor Fanny ! Oh, my poor brother ! He has 
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been fearing this for weeks, but spoke of it to 
no one but me." Then she adjusted the pillows, 
and Mrs. Chartervale, appearing to recognize her 
touch, reached out an arm, and, pulling her face 
down, kissed it fervently. Then she rattled the 
key. 

" Tell Annie not to mourn. I am going where 
I shall see those who have gone before, and hear 
their shouts of welcome. ' There will be no 
night there.'" Her face fairly shone, and Miss 
Tyndal said her signals were wonderfully distinct. 

Then Jane Waterbury spoke, while tears of 
mingled gratitude and sorrow fell: "Please tell 
her for me that she has triumphed, and that on 
her testimony my father's estate is restored, and 
my mother has gone to receive her own." 

When this had been communicated to her, she 
reached out her arm, beckoning ; and when Jane 
went to her, she embraced and kissed her. 

"Yes, Genevieve," said Jane, "I have just got 
the letter, and mother and uncle are already gone 
to Ohio, and I am to follow." 

" Thank God ! " said Genevieve, in a low tone, 
and Annie and Miss Tyndal added congratula- 
tions. 

Just then the doctor came in with medicine. 
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He had no hope, but he did what might be done ; 
while Mrs. Chartervale thanked him, declaring 
it all in vain. 

At bed time there had been no change ; and 
the doctor was to watch by the bed until mid- 
night, when Gtenevieve and Miss Tyndal were to 
take his place. 

At midnight the poor woman was apparently 
sleeping, and the doctor gave place to Genevieve. 
There was no change in the patient during the 
night. Genevieve and Miss Tyndal dozed alter- 
nately in their chairs. At one time, while the 
latter was watching, Mrs. Chartervale signaled ; 
and a good many sentences were recorded by Miss 
Tyndal. And afterward, while that young 
woman was sleeping in her chair, Genevieve, in 
looking over those notes, came across these words : 
"TeU my cousin, Genevieve Caldwell, that I die 
in hope that her hand will be given where her 
heart now is." It was not the words which sur- 
prised her ; it was certain features of the hand- 
writing, and the spelling of her last name with- 
out the "u." 

A light broke upon her, but she kept her own 
counsel, and waited. At daylight, when the 
doctor came in and put his finger upon the pulse, 
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it was almost gone, and the patient sleeping. She 
waked at his touch, and with difficulty signaled 
one word — "Happy!" It was her last signal. 
Paralysis of the lungs and heart soon came on, 
and the spirit prisoned in darkness and in silence 
fled from its shattered temple forever. 

Three days later, when the funeral was over 
and the body had been tenderly laid to rest in one 
of the pretty valleys of Bellefontaine Cemetery, 
Miss Tyndal, whose delicate duties were at an' 
end, was about to bid farewell to The Hermitage 
and its remaining inmates, when Genevieve sent 
a request that she would come to her room. 
When she came iUj (Jeuevieve closed the door, 
locked it, and, without offering a chair, and 
herself standing, said in stem words and face of 
flame, as she presented the book of minutes taken 
on the last sad night : 

" Did you write that sentence i" 

" I did ; she dictated it." 

' ' Did she spell out my name, or give you the 
signal for it ? " 

" She gave me the signal." 

" How do you spell my name ? " 

"As you do, I suppose," replied Miss Tyndal, in 
confusion. 
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" No, you do not. Did you write this t " (show- 
ing the first note returned to her by her brother). 



'• Oh, yes, Miss Cauldwell, I wrote it ; but in- 
deed—indeed " 

* ' Did you write that also ) " (showing the second 
note). 

Miss Tyndal bowed her head afSrmatively. 

"And perhaps it was you who notified the de- 
tective where to look for the electrotype plate ? " 

Here Miss Tyndal appeared to recover her self- 
control, and answered : 

"It is my brother's duty to discover such 
things ; and I felt it my duty, as his sister, to aid 
him all I could. But indeed — indeed, Miss Cauld- 
weU ! " 

Genevieve did not permit her to finish the sen- 
tence. She unlocked the door, threw it open, 
and, in subdued words of anger and contempt, 
exclaimed : 

"Gol Tou are too vile for words ! " 

The woman hastened out, glad to get away 
from her fierce catechiser ; and for a few minutes 
Genevieve walked the floor, waiting for her hot 
indignation to cool. 

Then she smiled contemptuously as she put 
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away the papers, and said : " I suppose it is a case 
of what the gentlemen sometimes c^ 'pure 



And now Jane Waterbuiy was to leave for her 
new home at Nonabel. She had written to her 
mother, announcing the cause of her delay — the 
death of Mrs. Chartervale, the dear friend to 
whom they owed so much — and had promised to 
come on at once. 

But the nearer the day of departure approached 
the more she hesitated. The Hermitage had 
become to her a memorable spot. Not only had 
she been received there with a welcome which 
filled her heart with gratitude, but there had been 
awakened a sentiment — the strongest in her na- 
ture — which had since dominated her whole 
being. And before saying farewell, she went to 
her room and with unwonted composure contem- 
plated her own heart. " And what is fee to me i " 
thought she, "that I should love him insanely I 
He has not sought my love ; his path and mine 
,can never meet. I will resign him to Genevieve, 
though my heart break — noble, generous Gene- 
vieve I She deserves him. Henceforth I tear his 
image from my heart, and foi^t that I have been 
unwomanly." 
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Poor girl ! She did not know how strong Tier 
infatuation was, and how weak her will. 

She called G«nevieve, fell upon her neck, and 
said : "Oh, Vieve 1 I have conquered my mjid 
foDy forever. But some day — if I should die 
before you do — tell him I once loved him ! " 

(Jenevieve returned her embrace without a 
word. And in half an hour the carriage took 
Jane Waterbury to the train, amid the warm 
good-byes of the whole household, and loneliness 
reigned supreme at The Hermitage. 

Then the poor doctor first realized the depth of 
his bereavement. He was a philosopher, but a 
man of the deepest feelings. His philosophy 
could not restore the lost one who bad been to 
him the good genius of the place. 

"Conld 111 Mint, eage or sophist ever mlt, 
Bepaople tbal lime tower t Hut lauemeut icAtT" 

He knew that it could not ; and he wandered 
silently through the lonely halls and vacant 
rooms, thinking with incurable regret upon the 
blind and dumb wife who had been the hght of 
all his later years. The young who have been 
torn from a loved companion may bind up the 
wound, and continue the journey of Ufa scarce 
the worse. But the old — ah, the old I Their 
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wounds heal but slowly, often closing only with 
the grave. 

Annie, the loving sister, saw and appreciated it 
all, and she redoubled her efforts to Ughten up 
her brother's uncomplaining sorrow. She carried 
the accustomed flowers daily to Mrs. Chartervale's 
now vacant room. She persuaded her brother to 
ride with her in the pleasant September evenings. 
She read to him , and she called his attention to 
all the newest scientific items in the magazines. 
She filled the hoi^e and all the grounds around 
with the sunshine of her cheerfulness. But 
though the doctor reflected these genial efforts, 
they did not warm him to forgetfulness. The 
wound was too deep. 

One morning he said to Gtenevieve : "It is a 
terrible thing, (Jenevieve, to resist the yearnings 
of one's heart." 

She did not understand whether he appUed 
, these words to her or to himself, so she only re- 
plied : " Yes ; I know, Doctor, I know." 

"No, I fear you do not know, my dear Gcjib- 
vieve. When a noble man worthy the love of a 
princess offers his heart to you, and your own 
heart yearns to receive it, to refuse it without 
more weighty cause than the imreasonable oppo- ' 
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sition of kindred and friends, is to invite a terrible 
retribution." 

Now sbe understood him. Her reply was 
instant : "If Captain Adams again offers me his 
hand, knowing what it will cost, I shall accept it 
though all the world forbid ! " And then she ran 
away to the garden, and looking toward the main- 
entrance gate of the grounds, she saw there the 
carrier of the evening paper, who qlso delivered 
all postal matter to The Hermitage every evening. 
The carrier knew her and held up a letter signifi- 
cantly, and then laying it on the sun-dial near 
the gate, hastened on. 

Gtenevieve walked rapidly to the dial, saw that 
the letter was indeed for her, and taking it to her 
room, began to read it. This wae the letter : 

Plantsbs Hoitbb, 3 p. k. 
Mt Deab Miss Ci.uij>wsll : I leave for Mississippi to- 
morrow night, and shall meet your brother before my 
return. Wo have nie|; before, but as he did not then learn 
my name, I venture to beg of you Buch a letter of intro- 
duction as shall merely give roy name and state that I am 
an acquaintance of Dr. Gfaartervale's and yours. By 
mtuling your reply to me at the Planters to-morrow morn- 
ing, you will much oblige a friend who does not now pre- 
sume to ask more. 

Very truly yours, Sbih Aixuib. 
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Gtenevieve had the courage of her convictions. 
She appreciated the respectful forbearance which 
did " not presume to ask for more " ; but she was 
not quite ready, under all the circumstances, to 
write that letter of introduction. 80 she imme- 
diately hunted up Dr. Chartervale, and handing 
him the letter, asked him to furnish the required 
introduction. And while the doctor read Captain 
Adams' note she went off again to her own room. 

Of course the doctor wrote the letter, and in- 
closed it in another to Captain Adams, the con- 
tents of which Genevieve never knew. But it 
did not injure the suit of Captain Adams ; and 
-the good doctor waited the issue with almost as 
much, anxiety as did Qenevieve herself. 
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MigB WATBRBnBT Fiflsa a Cubb fob tbb Hsabtache — Pbo- 
vESSOit AsAua, ASD THE Uasio there la en a Name. 

^s ^Jane Waterbury, after reaching Cmcin- 
J^ nati, passed on by rail up the Valley of the 
Miami toward Nonabel, she was delighted beyond 
measure with the country through which she 
passed, as one who had been all her life fjuniliaf 
only with plains and nearly level countries would 
be likely to be. 

The September sun was pouring golden light 
upon wooded hills rising almost to mountain 
heigjit ; upon sloping plains and quiet valleys ; 
upon golden cornfields and orchards ruddy with 
ripening fruit. Country houses which were 
almost pjdaces, and great bams which spoke of 
plenty and abundant prosperity, were to be seen 
in a hundred delightful spots, raising still higher 
the happy anticipations with which Jane Water- 
bury was approaching her long-delayed heritage. 
The happiest possible moment is no doubt that 
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in which hopes and aspirations and anticipations 
long deferred are at last triumphant. No hours 
of possession afterward can equal that. And in 
this happj fruition Jane let her feelings revel as 
the train sped along the river side and out into 
the valley and away to Nonabel,forgetting for the 
time her life in the far South, her school days at 
Monticello, and all she had seen and known and 
felt at The Hermijiage. 

In this happy state of mind Jane Waterbury 
met her mother at the station and joined in the 
happiest embrace of all their liv^ 1 Mr. Water- 
bury, her uncle, gave her the kindliest welcome, 
and seating her in the hght, open carriage with 
her mother, himself drove them up the turnpike 
road, past the Normal School, and up to the 
Waterbury place. As they passed the fine brick 
edifice of the Normal School, a gentleman stepped 
out within ten feet of the carriage, bowed, and 
passed on. 

" Heavens ! " exclaimed Jane, but in an under- 
tone, " it's Mr. Adams ! " " Yes," responded Mr. 
Waterbury, "it is Mr. Adams. Do you happen 
to know him ? " 

Jane made no reply. She was pale as death ; 
her lips quivered ; she put her arm about her 
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mother as if fearful of falling. But she rallied 
almost immediately, aad said to her mother, who 
was frightened : 

"It was nothing; I am better now; I was 
dizzy. Is it far to the house ?" 

" Right yonder on the hillside," said her uncle. 
"We will be there in a minute. The ride and 
the heat have been too much for you, but we will 
soon have you all right." . 

And he whipped up the team and had her 
through the gate and at the door within the min- 
ute. By that time Jane was nearly recovered and 
had regained her self-control, and she returned 
her aimt Nancy's warm-hearted welcome with 
her usual happy smUe, and was shown to the 
room set apart for her special use, overlooking 
the main doorway and out on to the sidewalk 
leading to the Normal School building. 

Ten minutes later, looking out of that upper 
front window, Jane Waterbury saw, coming 
through the front gate and up to the hall door, 
the gentleman who had startled her so at the 
Normal School. This time she controlled her 
astonishment, and, unseen herself, scrutinized 
him through the slats of the Venetian blind. 
There was the tall figure of Captain Adams ; the 
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same walk and manly, bearing ; the same fair 
skin, with dehcate-tinted pink ; the same flowing, 
light-brown hair ; the same large, kindly, deep- 
blue eyes which marked the man she knew as 
Captain Adams. What did it mean— what couid 
it mean } He came up the steps and entered the 
house without ringing, and she heard his foot 
upon the stair as he passed to an upper room. 
Then she sank bewildered into a chair, where 
she sat half an hour vainly trying to unravel 
the mystery. If that was not Captain Seth 
Adams, who was it! Her unde had said it 
was Mr. Adams when the name burst from her 
Ups in the carriage. She knew that Captain 
Adams claimed to be his father's only heir, and, 
as she understood, his only son. And when her 
mother came up to lead her down to dinner, 
she was still in her traveling habit, mystified as 
ever. 

"Indeed, mother," said she, not wishing to 
meet the double of Captain Adams at the table 
where she now knew he would be, *'I am too 
tired to go down. Let me rest an hour, and save 
me a Uttle something until I come down." 

Familiar with her daughter's waywardness, the 
mother gave her a scrutinizing gaze and left her, 
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attributing the daughter's assumed fatigue to the 
long ride and the hot weather. 

She had seen the mysterious gentleman go out 
and up toward the Normal School, and Jane came 
down soon after for her dinner. Not a word did 
she say as to the cause of her delay. 

She appeared to be refreshed and to enjoy her 
dinner, and her mother felt no further anxiety. 
But the name of Captain Adams (for which she 
listened) was not spoken, and she was unable to 
find any clew to the identity of the man who had 
so mysteriously awakened her curiosity, and, un- 
willing to inquire, she could only wait in silence 
for the solution. 

But supper-time came, and still no allusion to 
the mysterious Mr. Adams was made by any one, 
until it was time to be seated at table. Then 
Mrs. Nancy Waterbury said : "We will not wait 
for Professor Adams ; something has detained 
him." 

"Professor Adams!" Jane heard the words 
with perfect distinctness. But she had seen Pro- 
fessor Adams, of Illinois, and she knew this was 
not the "grand old man." 

Then, almost immediately,. Mr. Adams came in 

unceremoniously and was about to take his ac- 
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customed seat, bowiug pleasantly to the company, 
when Mr. Waterbury said: "Professor Adamts, 
this is my niece, Miss Jane Waterbizry." He 
took her hand with polite cordiality, saying: 
"We have been looking for you, Miss JaJie, and 
I missed you at dinner, as I knew you had ar- 
rived." She replied, "Thank you," in an embar- 
rassed sort of way ; and said little during the 
dinner. But as the professor joined in general 
conversation, she heard again, as it seemed, the 
very voice and intonation of Captain Adams, of 
St. Louis. Full, decided, distinct, but soft, round 
and musical ; she had heard but one voice like that 
before, and this, as did that, thrilled her to her 
inmost soul. The voice of one we love is always 
touching, and there sometimes appears to be a 
more than sympathetic response, which finds its 
harmony in the nerve-cords themselves. But the 
voice of Captain Adams, as before stated, and of 
Professor Adams at Nonabel, arrested the atten- 
tion of all ears, and remained ever after as a 
pleasant memory. What was the secret of it i 
Not its pitch, nor its force or softness, nor its 
melodic intervals, nor any of its modulations ; — 
nor was it all of these combined. It was^as a 
mere voice — more in its timbre than all things else 
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that its charm lay. But it was more than that — 
as we all know, for all have heard at least one 
such voice. There was a soul in it, and one felt 
as well as heard it. And now this soul-sympathy 
which had so wrought upon the heart of Jane 
Waterbury at St. Louis was called upon again for 
response at Nonabel. 

What could she do ? One thing she determined 
to do — and did. She asked no questions ; she 
awaited revelations. She learned httle by little 
that Professor Adams was principal of the 
Normal School (where she herself was to go) ; 
that he had acted in that capacity for a number 
of years ; that he was esteemed and respected by 
all ; and that he was unmarried, and, so far as 
anybody knew, heart free. 

That was about all she learned. 

And so autumn wore away, and Jane was 
happy, and only very dimly conscious of changes 
going on in her own heart. 

Little by little, day after day, a psychical and 
physiological substitution, as it may be called, 
was transferring a love which had been morbid 
toward one object to another equally worthy, 
and was becoming healthful and strong. Such 
substitutions do occur, even with the animal, 
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where reason is absent and blind instinct is the 
only guide. 

How tenderly the mother cat, bereaved of her 
kittens, sometimes nurtures with fond affection 
even the rat's forsaken young I How the hen 
with her brood of ducks watches them with 
tender care, lest, in violation of her own instinct 
of safety, they go upon the water ; or how, when 
robbed of the eggs which she is so devotedly 
warming with her own body, she shows the same 
devotion to the substituted stones ! And how in 
all these animals where the maternal passion has 
had its day and the excited brain has cooled to- 
gether with it, proper emotion and aU manifesta- 
tion of affection cease I It is probably not true 
(as held by some "advanced" scientists) that 
mind and emotion are only affections of organ- 
ized matter in the brain, but it is certain that the 
manifestation of the stronger passions and high 
activity of certain portions of the brain are con- 
comitant, and that they rise and fall together. 
The brooding hen " sets" while the physical and 
emotional excitement continue, and no opposi- 
tion or deprivation can subdue the instinct. And 
the same blind instinct expends itself upon what 
is offered to it. In the same way animals accept 
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Butetitutes for their yoxmg ; those which are 
hereditary enemies consort together,, lost dogs 
attach themselves to new masters, and inconstant 
men — and sometimes women — transfer their love 
by substitution to another. And when the one is 
hopeless or impossible it can not be reprehensible 
to find an object, in another ; for only a foolish 
hen will brood with hopeless constancy upon an 
empty nest. 

At any rate, whatever the philosophy may be, 
a substitution was slowly going on in the heart 
of Jane Waterbury, by which an idol at Nonabel 
was being set up in the place of one she had left 
behind. And this substitution went on all the 
more naturally and without shock from the won- 
derful rraemblance between the two physically, 
morally, intellectually and socially. And he, aU 
unaware of his advantages, besieged her heart 
with all the careful strategy of a first battle, hav- 
ing thought to himself from the first week of 
their meeting: "Here, at last, is one I have 
waited for all these years." There was nothing 
strikingly beautiful about Jane Waterbury. Her 
slight, well-proportioned figure, brunette com- 
plexion, jet-black hair and large gray eyes, flash- 
ing and languishing by turns, and her soft, low 
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voice, rippling or murmuring in its fitful changes, 
vere all in perfect keeping. But that did not 
make up the image which had heen Lemuel 
Adams' ideal. And yet, when he found himself 
in the Bociety of Jane Waterbury, and saw her 
going about among her friends as the very soul 
of cheerfidness and vivacity, filling the house 
with happy laugh and song, he banished the old 
ideal forever. He had not thought of one so 
petite ; but this slight figure was perfection. He 
had not looked for raven locks ; but here was jet 
more beautiful than gold. He had always sup- 
posed hia fate must be fiashed from blue, not 
gray, eyes ; but now the bolt which reached hia 
heart came from those great gray orbs, and he 
knew his hour had come. With her musical taste 
he was especiaUy taken. Coming home from his 
school duties, one day, unexpectedly early, he 
heard some one playii^ on his own cottage organ 
upstairs. 

"Who is that?" inquired he of Mrs. Nancy 
Waterbury, in pleased surprise. 

"Oh, that is Miss Jane ; she and her mother 
are in your library. We have no instrument 
down stairs, you know, and I sent Jane to try 
your organ." 
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He went softly to the foot of the stair and 
listened until the muaic ceased ; and then going 
up and knocking gendy at the half -open door, 
said : 

"May Icome in?" 

"Oh, Professor," exclaimed Jane in reply, 
"you have caught us I " 

"Come right in," interposed the mother; 
"Jane was so hungry for a little of her own 
music that we ventured to come up in your 



"Well," said the professor, going in, "I am 
also hungry for some of her music, and she must 
keep right on, just as if I were not here. " It was 
the music of her presence he was hungering for, 
though he did not say so. 

" I hate the piano ! " said Jane, with sharp 
emphasis, as the professor came forward. 

"Indeed !" he replied ; "I thought all young 
ladies worshiped the 'pi-an-er' ! " 

"I know one who does not, and I honor your 
good taste in having an organ instead." 

"Well, now. Miss Jane, what is the matter 
with 'the piano as a musical instnmient?" in- 
quired he, glad to find she had no better opinioA 
of it than he himself had, 
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"I think it 18 not a musical instrument at all!" 
replied Jane. 

" Oh, terrible I " replied the professor ; " what 
will all the young ladies say ! " 

' ' I c£u« not what they say. It is only a machine 
— goitar at best, and not equal to that as an 
accompaniment to the voice. For solo purposes 
it is absurd — ^aU staccato, without swell or modu- 
lation, without prolongation, and without soul." 

"Bravo !" exclaimed the professor. "But if it 
be only a machine-guitar, is it not a very perfect 
machine?" 

" No, sir ! " (and her eyes flashed as she repUed). 
" It is not even that ; for the lower notes crash 
into discords, and the high ones are no more en- 
during than the snapping springs of a French 
music box. And more than all that, there is such 
a fatal facility in its manipulation that players 
are tempted to lose all love of tone, rhythm and 
melody in the grand crash of finger gymnastics 
and noise. Why do not girls leani the violin ? 
That is the only periect instrument, and will give 
back all the soul you put into it. And, besides 
that, much of the so-called music — even of the 
noted composers — has no melody, no rhythm, no 
musical form or symmetry, but is only a soulless 
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succession of measured sounds. They are not 
music at all, any more than mere words in 
cadenced accent are poetry." 

In most of this the professor concurred. But - 
he was more pleased to find she had strong opin- 
ions of her own than to know they so nearly 
agreed with his, K there was any truth in the 
saying of a noted wit, — that " most women have 
no characters at all," — then here, at least, was a 
marked exception ; for Jane Waterbury had 
many points of character strongly marked, and 
their expression pleased him. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Captair asd the Coi^nkl Adjust Theib Difterercbs — 
A Mbrrt Mbetino — G-ehetibtb'b Brother Wbiteb a 
Lettsb to Qonkvieve. 

■ftT need hardly be said that Jane Waterbury was 
^ very happy all these autumn days. The cloud 
under which she had lived all her years had been 
dissipated. The dependent position of herself and 
mother upon her uncle's bounty had been changed 
for assured independence. Her mother was so 
happy in the contemplation of her own and her 
daughter's good fortune that she appeared almost 
to set back the shadow on the dial of her life. 
Her Uncle 'Waterbury treated her with great 
kindness, and her aunt seemed never so happy as 
when ministering to the happiness of her new- 
found niece. In the full enjoyment of this new 
life and its surroimdings, Jane wrote a character- 
istic letter to her dear friend and associate at St. 
Louis : 

Mr Dear Gemevievb : I have been just too hippy to 

write, or I should have writt^ to j'ou long ago. And 
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this is my very first letter to utybody unce I left The 
Hermitage. Oh, thst poor tin. Ghkrterrste t It mslces 
m^ cry to think sbont her. And the doctor's sister Annie 
— she is just too good for anything I Does the major ever 
call f Major Dsbny is a gentleman, and knows the worth 
of Annie Charterrale, But she was not made for him or 
anybody else, I think. Mother and I are somebody here. 
Uncle and Aunt Waterbuiy are kind as they can be ; and 
I will say no more against Yankees, for my aunt is a 
Yankee, and the dearest little black-eyed woman you ever 
saw. She believes in the doctrine of election, and thinks 
(she really does) that God elected her from the foundation 
of the world to be saved I And, indeed, I think she is 
right, for her little black eyea are flashing ^th loving 
kindness all the day. This is the most delightful country 
I ever saw, and when you and you-know-who are married, 
come right her^ to our house on your bridal tour — and as 
much Booner as you please, for you are mj dearest friend, 
and we will entertain you right royally. Remember me 
to Annie and the good Dr. Gbartervale, and believe me. 
As ever, your loving 

Jan> Watsbbitbt. 

P. S. — I have something else to tell you, but cant tell 
you now. But you need never deliver that dying con- 
fession I left with you. • Jank 

If the enterprisii^ missionary Jesuit who dis- 
covered the Mississippi really traversed its waters 
downward to the Arkansas, nobody who has ever 
repeated the journey, even in a steamboat, can 
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blame him for tuming back. He must have 
tbought it the Eiver of Death — without begin- 
ning or end— as he passed ita muddy miles of * 
monotonous shore, fringed with a low margin of 
gray-green willows so much of the weary way. 
Seth Adams was- no stranger to the great water- 
way, and as he passed under the big bridge, on 
board the fine steamer Minnehaha, at nine o'clock 
at night, boimd for the town of Prentiss, he well 
knew that, with the exception of the bustling 
colony aboard, he was leaving the busy world be- 
hind him. 

He sat at the stem and watched the receding 
city. The thousand lights upon the levee sank in 
the distance lower arid lower, until they appeared 
to rest upon the water. The ever-present smoke- 
cloud above the city and the black belching of a 
dozen steamers at the wharf threw a lurid canopy 
over all things visible, and no sound was to be 
heard but the rumbling of the engines and the 
beat of the boat's wheels upon the water. The 
night was intensely dark, but not foggy ; and, as 
our captain stood, silent, near the pilot-house, 
for nearly an hour, and watched the pilot thread- 
ing the mazes of a low- water channel, in dark- 
ness so dense that nothing was visible to xm- 
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trained eyes but water and stars, he felt the same 
wonder which he had felt before, and which so 
many others have felt. How does the pilot trace 
bis deTiouB way in darkness, when all the shore- 
line looks the same to others, and most of it is 
invisible? "But I might as weE ask," thought 
he, "how the trained musician detects one vi- 
bration too much or too little per second, when 
there should be exactly twenty thousand I It is 
the work of trained oi^ans, which untrained ones 
can not understand." 

On the morning of the fourth day Captain 
Adams was landed at the little wharf -boat at 
Prentiss. Aa be walked ashore, a stalwart black 
man, standing with a whip in his hand at the 
head of a mide, attached to a diminutive dray, 
accosted him : " Momin', boss I Got eny mo' 
ba^age dan dat ? " 

When the captain was last in the South, the 
negros had generally said " master," but most of 
them had now come to say "boss," instead. 

"No, I have no more. Do you know where 
Colonel Cauldwell Uves ? " said the captain. 

" "Well, I does. Out on de Eosedale road, 'bout 
five mile, sah." 

"As far as that!" 
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"Jes' 80,an' itmightbemo',bo8S. Wouldyou 
want a good boss ?" 

"Well, yes, if it's that far. Where can I ob- 
tain a horse?" 

The colored man soon helped the captain to 
"a good boss," and be struck out for the resi- 
dence of Colonel CauldwelL 

There was nothing veiy inviting in the country 
over which the captain passed until be reached, as 
be supposed, the residence of Colonel Cauldwell. 
He saw, nearly half a mile from the road in 
which he was riding, a pleasant looking verandaed 
house on comparatively elevated ground, and 
surrounded by trees and shrubbery; and while he 
h^tated tp assure himself he was right, a man 
riding a mule came up from the opposite direction. 
He was dressed in a gray summer suit, and wore 
a slouched hat with very broad brim ; and, on 
meeting him, Adams recognized him as Colonel 
Cauldwell, the man be bad met upon the train in 
Illinois. Accosting him, he said : 

"Is this the Eosebud road, sirS" bowing 
politely at the same time. 

"Yes, sub, this is the — why, good morning, 
sub ! I think I met you on the c'yars last spring 
in Illinois." 
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"Why, yes ! How do you do, Colonel Cauld- 
well ? I remember you weU, and am happy to 
meet you. Is that your place J" pwinting. 

"Yes, suh ; come right in and have dinner 
with me. I want to talk with you." 

" Thank you, Colonel, I meant to have hunted 
you up, and I will stop with you now." 

When the gentlemen had ridden up to the hoose 
a n^ro took the horses, and the colonel seated 
his guest in the shade on the veranda. They 
talked of St. Louis, of the Hayes administration, 
and, at last, of the meeting on the Illinois rail- 
road train. 

"I think you s^d you still hated the Yankees, 
ColoneU'' said Adams. 

" Hate 'em ! I shall die hatin' 'em, suh," re- 
plied Colonel Cauldwell. "Of course, I know 
you are no genuine Yankee, but a Western man. 
But I must say that since th6 cussed Yanks' burnt 
my town and nearly roasted me, I can only think 
of one man in the whole Federal army I don't 
hate !" 

"They burned Prentiss, I remember," said 
Captain Adams. "Who is the man who is so 
fortimate as not to be hated. Colonel ? What did 
he do!" 
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"Do ! Let me tell you. When the soldiers set 
fire to the town I was lyin' up stairs in my own 
house, with both legs broken by a shell, and in 
splints. The cussed nigger -who was nussin' me 
ran off and left me to bum to death. I sw'ar I 
thought I was gone ! "Well, suh, a soldier heard 
me callin', an' he saturated a blanket with water, 
ran up stairs to me, put me on his back with the 
wet blanket over me, and carried me out through 
smoke and fire, and saved my life at the risk of 
his own. Fact, suh, sho' as you're bom ; and I 
believe I would die for that fellow if it wer^ 



" What did he do with you ? " inquired Cap- 
tain Adams. 

"He carried me on board the steamer Queen 
of tlie West, and turned me over a prisoner to 
the surgeon, and afterward had me exchanged. 
Think of that, suh ! Can I ever foi^t that ? " 

"I should think not," rephed Adams, a good 
deal embarrassed and somewhat agitated. What 
was the soldier's name ? " 

"His name w^ Adams, suh — Lieutenant 
Adams, of the engineers." 

-Captain Adams here tmned his head away, 
while he took from his pocket Dr. Chartervale's 
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letter of introduction, and, handing it to the 
colonel, he said : 

" I should have given you this before ; please 
read it now, Colonel." 

Colonel CauldweE opened the letter, and read 
these words ; 

Colonel Cauldwell will allow me to introduce a gentle- 
man whom he has met before — my esteemed friend, and 
his preserver from a fiery death, Captain Seth Adams. 
Your friend, W. Chabisbvaue. 

Cauldwell read the letter hastily, sprang to his 
feet, and graspii^ Adama by both bands, ex- 
claimed : 

" Why, cuss me, is it possible ? I surrender at 
discretion ; you have got me, and there is no 
retreat. But why, in God's name, didn't you 
teU me long ago, and save poor Vieve all this 
trouble V 

" Because, Colonel, I did not choose to buy her 
love with her gratitude." 

"And you tell me she doesn't know that you 
were the Lieutenant Adams who carried away 
her brother through fire to safety ? " 

"She certainly does not," repUed Captain 
Adams, " I preferred to win her hearty if at all, 
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by a straightforward attack. And, besides that, 
Colonel, you never asked me for my name," 

"And I beUeve, Captain Adams," said the 
colonel, "you had no other business down herein 
Mississippi but to see me. " And then he roared 
with laughter as he took the captain's hand and 
pulled him into the dining-room, saying : 

' ' Come, we'U eat on that ; and, as Major Jack 
Downing used to say, ' I am yours to serve.' " 

At the urgent solicitation of his host Captain 
Adams decided to remain until the next day, and 
after supper in the evening they sat on the 
veranda smoking and fighting mosquitoes for 
hours, and talking over war times and the pres- 
ent state of feeling between the people who had 
fought on opposing sides. There was perfect 
good feeling, and both gentlemen appeared to be 
candid in what they said to each other. 

"And do you Southern people expect to be so 
bitter toward the North forever ? " inquired Adams 
at one time. 

' ' Well, " vras the reply, ' ' forever is a long time. 
I think I shall stm feel so till my dying day, suh ; 
I can't help it." 

"But large numbers of the Southern people 
already feel differently, do they not S " 
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" Yes, I suppose they do ; but lai^ numbers 
of our people were for the Union and against the 
Confederacy during the wa', and of course they 
feel reconciled." 

" But I am led to believe that a lai^e proportion 
of the Confederate soldiers are disposed to accept 
the result philosophically, and to cultivate good 
feeling toward the Northern people." 

' ' Yes ; just as the major ate his crow — he could 
eat it, but he didn't hanker after it I " 

"^Well, Colonel, there was certainly no humili- 
ation in the defeat of the Confederacy." 

"Humiliation !" exclaimed the colonel, becom- 
ing excited ; "no, suh t It was mo' glorious than 
your victory. The world never saw such a gallant 
stru^le befo'. And the men who beat us were 
our race and blood, and ought to be our equals, 
man for man. But they lai^ly outnumbered us; 
they had all advantages at sea and the prestige of 
the old flag ; they had the manufak;tories of arms 
and the skilled men by thousands in all depart- 
ments ; they suffered no blockade, and had the 
free commerce of the world ; they had abundant 
supplies, while we were exhausted and nearly 
starving ; their men were clothed well, fed well, 
armed well, and possessed all the advantages 
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which an overflowing commissary, transportation 
and hospital department could give. Humilia- 
tion ! My Qod, suh, we are proud of such a 
defeat ! " 

" Then why not shake hands and be friends for 
the mutual good of all sections 9 " asked Captain 
Adams. " Our country is your country, our flag 
is your flag, with all it imphes and assures." 

" Oh, yes, Captain, that is all so. And I sup- 
pose that closer intercourse — ^rmkoad and com- 
mercial dealings, and the interlocking common 
interests of the sections — will at last wipe out 
animosities. But it will be when I am dead. " 

After a brief silence, the colonel hastily refilled 
and lighted his pipe, and continued : 

' ' But right h'yeJ", Captain, let me say, they who 
assert that the Southern people are not now loyal 
to the old flag, and patriotic as the North ever 
was, lie — or they do not understand us. There is 
sitting now in the presidential chair a man who 
— as I beUeve and the whole Democratic party of 
the South (and of the North, too,) beUeve — was 
never elected ! And we Tmow (or beheve we do) 
that our own candidate was elected and is at this 
moment the lawful President of the United 
States. Did we rebel and go to war over this 
17 
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outrage ? We could have done so with an almost 
certainty of success ; for, besides the Southern 
Democrats, almost one-half of the Northern peo- 
ple are Democrats. What did we do ? We sub- 
mitted to a great wrong for the sake of peace. 
Was there no patriotism in that ? " 

"ladmit there was," replied Captain Adams; 
"but your people had not yet recovered from the 
disaster and poverty of war, and were not in a- 
condition to resist." 

" No, Buh ; you are wrong thar, Captain. Pros- 
perity is a safeguard to peace. A satisfied people 
never willingly go to war if they have to do their 
own f^htii^. It was not exhaustion, suh, which 
makes my people and my party submit to this 
great wrong, for the Democrats of the North at 
least are prosperous ; it was love of country, suh, 
and it speaks mo' for the stability of the United 
States government than did the overthrow of the 
Confederacy." 

"Certainly, Colonel," replied Captain Adams, 
"I think the forbearance of your party has not 
been fnlly appreciated ; but you should remember 
that the Republicans feel just-as certain that their 
candidate was lawfully elected as you do that 
yours was. I suppose the truth is, no man knows 
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or ever can know who was lawfully elected. It 
was- nearly a tie, and unjustifiable proceedings 
in Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina and Oregon 
were such as to destroy all possibility of knowing 
who was lawfully chosen. It is an unfortunate 
feature in our system that there is greatest danger 
where there is least caU for it — when the votes on 
both sides are nearly equal. For in that case half 
the people will be represented by the success of 
either candidate." 

It w^ now nearly midnight, and the discussion 
ended, as usual, by each gentleman goii^ to bed 
, of " the same opinion still." 

Next morning, after breakfast, Colonel Cauld- 
well prepared a letter to his sister Gtenevieve, and 
then rode with Captain Adams to I*rentiss, where 
they waited an entire day for an upward-bound 
boat. And when a steamer came in sight Colonel 
Cauldwell handed his letter to the captain, saying : 
"This is to my sister Genevieve, care of Dr. 
Chaxtervale. GJood-bye, and good luck ! " And 
the one went to his plantation and the other up 
the muddy river. 
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At the Faib asd Aftsr— Views op Pilot Knob asd Shsf- 
hbbd'b Moumtun — As VmatovN Abtibt. 

Jp you ever intend to visit the great St. Louis 
fair (which, of course, you will, if the oppor- 
tunity offers), go early — very early, — not with the 
crowd, but as lor^ before as possible ; and go in 
your own conveyance, or one you can control as 
to time of going and returning. You will learn 
why further on. 

It was " fair-time " when Captain Adams 
reached St. Louis on his return from Mississippi. 
Miss Cauldwell had returned to Monticello, to 
which place her brother's letter, brought up the 
river by Captain Adams, was forwarded by mail. 
Disappointed in not being able to meet Genevieve 
before her departure, he resolved to console him- 
self by doing as everybody else appeared to be 
doing — he resolved to go to the fair. He called 
for Major Dabny, and together they sought a 
carriage. Vain attempt t Not an unlet vehicle 
(2a 
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remained in all St, Louis. Hundreds of car- 
riages had already gone out, and hundreds more 
were on the way ; carriages, coaches, buggies, 
gigs, phaetons, wagons, carts, — erery form of 
vehicle, — loaded with men, women and child- 
ren, — ^white, black and all intermediate shades, 
— and drawn by an almost equal variety of 
horses and mules. Surging through the crowd- 
ed streets, filled with stragglers seeking the fair 
on foot, the multifarious cavalcade proceeded. 
Gay flags floated from the houses by the way ; 
all faces were lighted up with the same in- 
tensity of purpose, as if the crack of doom 
had come — the purpose of gettir^ to the gceat 
fair before everybody else got there. And then 
the street-car lines 1 If you have any sym- 
pathy to spare for suffering beasts, expend it 
now upon the poor mule. All of the car lines 
empty their living freight into the three or four 
lines which converge near the fair grounds, and 
these are crowded almost to suffocation — so the 
dusty, sweating, reeking mass moves slowly on- 
ward. 

Adams and Dabny take a car ; they can do no 
better. It is akeady fuU, but they hold on and 
stand. Cars in front and cars behind for two or' 
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three miles on the same track I If one stops, all 
behind stop. Half way out the exhausted mules 
drawing the car taken by Captain Adams fall in 
their tracks. Down comes the great lash upon 
their backs. Still the mules do not recover. The 
driver of the next car behind adds his persuasive 
whip to that of the other. It is in vain ; the 
mules can suffer and bear, but they can not rise. 
They are taken out ; the passengers leave the car, 
and it is moved from the treick to make way for 
others, while rough men swear at the delay, 
children cry, and one woman thanks God that she 
is " out of that car alive." 

And so the great gate of the fair grounds and 
Zoological Garden is reached at last. 

But who shall describe the indescribable i 
Imagine the crowd of a hundred thousand people 
of aU ages, sexes, colors and conditions, gathered 
in the grand park ; the Oriental zoological build- 
ii^, filled with beasts and living wonders of 
nearly all the earth ; the lakes, the boats, the 
great amphitheatre, and grand promenade and 
seats for more than a hundred thousand; the 
grand mechanical and agricultural and art dis- 
play, and the thousand other attractions of which 
St. Louis is so justly proud. 
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But no man can see a tithe of these in one day. 
Captain Adams and his friend did not attempt it. 
They passed straight to the art exposition. Be- 
fore some landscapes in India ink, where a group 
of artists were gathered, they met a mutual 
friend,— a French gentleman named Key, and a 
painter of some note,— who exclaimed : 

" Ah ! Captain Adams ; see there ! " And he 
pointed to four India ink views of Pilot Knob 
and Shepherd's Motmtain. 

"What about themC inquired both Adams 
and Dabny. 

" Very fine ! very fine, indeed ! " replied the 
French gentleman. " I not see so good work in 
Indian ink from any woman. Look at that sky 1 
look at the perfect atmospheric perspective, which 
is 80 much difficult in Indian ink." 

" But ia it the work of a lady ? " inquired Cap- 
tain Adams, pushing up nearer to read the at- 
tached card. Then he beckoned to Major Dabny 
to come also. And this is what they read on the 
attached card : 

"Views of Pilot Knob and Shepherd's Moun- 
tain.— By a lady. Exhibited by Dr. Chartervale." 

They both recognized the work at once. The 
views had been worked up from those made by 
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Genevieve Cauldwell, which they had seen in 
pencil. 

Observing the gentlemen interchange looks of 
rec(^;nition, Mr. Key said : 

" You know Miss Charterrale ? " 

"Yes," replied Adams, with a smile; "we 
both have the pleasure of knowing Miss Annie. 
There is her brother — Dr. Chartervale — coming 
this way. Shall I introduce you i " 

"It will make me thank you very much," 
replied the French artist, fuUy confident he 
had learned the name of the artist of the India 
ink views, which no other artist had been able 
to do. 

Mr. Rey was delighted with Dr. Chartervale, 
stuck to him for half an hour, and received a 
cordial invitation to The Hermitage, not doubting 
that he should there meet the lady who was so 
fine an artist in India ink, and who, as others 
had guessed, in his presence, was Miss Annie, the 
doctor's sister. 

Captain Adams was surprised and delighted at 
thrae fine specimens of Genevieve's artistic work, 
and wished to purchase them. But the views 
were not for sale. His only chance was to obtain 
the artist with the picture. 
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The two friends having satisfied their curiosit j, 
took an early train, to avoid the crowd, and re- 
turned to the city ; and in an evening paper's 
notes of the fair, Captain Adams found the Pilot 
Knob India inks praised highly for their "almost 
photographic likeness to the originals, and the 
artistic superiority of the work, as admitted by 
the many capable artists who had esamined the 
pictures." And the paper added that " these fme 
views are attributed to a pupil of Monticello 
Seminary in lUinois — a Southern lady, whose 
name we could not learn." He was so pleased 
with this notice that he marked a prepaid wrap- 
per and mailed it, addressed; "Miss Gteuevieve 
Cauidwell, care of the Principal, Monticello Sem- 
inary, Til." 

On the succeeding Sunday afternoon Captain 
Adams found himself so restless and uneasy that 
he took the Tower Grove street cars at Fourth 
and Pine streets, rode as near The Hermitage as 
he could reach, and ivalked over to have an hour's 
chat with Dr. Chartervale and Annie — the chief 
purpose of which, however, was the chance of 
hearing indirectly from Genevieve. At the out- 
side gate of The Hermitage he found a horse and 
buggy standing at the hitching post, and wonder- 
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ing whose it might be, i>aased in and up to the 
front portico. There, sitting in the shade, he 
found the doctor and the enthusiastic French 
gentleman, Mr. Eey. He had been at The Her- 
mitage for more than an hour, hoping to meet 
Miss Annie, but finding no excuse for asking to 
see her. She had not made her appearance. She 
had been informed of his mistake as to the 
authorship of the Pilot Knob pictures, and she 
purposely kept away, as she did not wish to ap- 
propriate Genevieve's honors, and was equally 
unwiUing to betray the name of the real artist. 
But Annie had caught a glimpse of the captain as 
he came in, and soon made her appearance, hop- 
ing to escape the French artist's unmerited com- 
pliments with his aid. But the Frenchman was 
not easily balked. Immediately on being intro- 
duced, he said, with excessive politeness : 

" I had the much pleasure, Miss Chartervale, of 
seeing your excellent work at the exposition. 
Not many young ladies can execute such Indian 
inks, I think." 

" Oh, indeed, Mr. Rey, you are giving me credit 
I do not deserve." 

"Ah, Miss Chartervale, you American ladies 
are too much modest. I have not seen better 
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drawing, perspective, atmosphere and sky in this 
country. And in Indian inlr they are so diffi- 
cult." 

"But I do not work in India ink, Mr. Bey. 
Tou have been misled." 

"Impossible ! Are not those Pilot Enob pict- 
ures done in Indian ink ? " 

"I suppose they afe, sir; but I am not en- 
titled to any credit for them. Walk into the 
library ; we have some rather rare pictures there 
— some of them executed in Paris, and brought 
over some years ago by the late Mrs. Charter- 
vale.'" 

Mr. Rey gladly accepted Annie's invitation, 
saying, as he passed to the library, that her name 
was originally French, and that she came by her 
art talent by inheritance. To this Annie made 
no reply, except to shake her head in deprecation 
of any such compliment. Then the Frenchman 
turned and put the question squarely : 

" Am I mistaken, Miss Chartervale ? Did you 
not execute the PUot Knob pictures ? " 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Rey," replied Annie, 
now fairly cornered, "but you will oblige me 
by not insisting upon an answer." 

" Ah ] Ha, ha, I thank you ! " exclaimed Rey, 
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in reply, now certain that Annie was the painter, 
and too modest to acknowledge it. 

They wandered through the library for some 
time, where there were many pictures, Bome of 
them very meritorious. The Frenchman was 
delighted, and was loud in his expressions of 
gratitude. But on a table he found an open port- 
folio of engravings, and among these he found 
Genevieve's original sketches of Shepherd's Moim- 
tain and Pilot Knob, where she had inadvertently 
left them. Great was his de%ht, for he had half 
suspected (with some other artists) that the India 
ink pictures were copies from photographs. 

" Aha I Miss Chartervale, here is the proof," he 
exclaimed. 

Annie could carry her evasion no further. She 
pointed to Genevieve's name in the comer of 
each sketch, and the date, saying ; 

" I did my best to keep Miss Cauldwell's secret 
for her, but her own oversight has defeated me. 
Yes, Mr. Eey, the sketch was made in my pres- 
ence on a visit to Pilot Knob, and my brother — 
Pr. Chartervale — thinks she is quite an artist. 
That is her photo over the mantlepiece." 

The excitable Frenchman looked at the photo- 
graph with apparent rapture. It was a fine 
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cabinet portrait, in the best style of the art, and 
did the original full justice. He took it to the 
window for better light, saying as he went : 

' ' Did you call the young lady * QeneTieve f ' " 

" That is her name." 

"Iknew it !" said Rey. "She is French or of 
BVench descent— Genevieve. " 

"Tes," responded Annie, "the name may be 
French, but Miss Cauldwell is of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and her people were first-rate rebels in 
the late war." 

Rey was still devouring the picture of Gene- 
vieve, and Annie suspected, that, if any man 
ever really did fall in love through a picture's 
shadow of an original. Key had fallen in love 
with Glenevieve. 

" All the better for being a rebel," said he, re- 
plying to Annie. "Is she from New Orleans ? " 

' * My brother, the doctor, will inform you of the 
lady's home, sir ; please inquire of him." 

Mr. Rey replaced the picture, and with a poUte 
bow begged Annie's pardon, saying that in his 
admiration of the pictures at the exposition and 
the photograph of the artist he had, in his 
thoughtless enthusiasm, presumed too far. 

He soon after took his leave and passed Qut to 
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the portico, where he thanked the doctor for the 
pleasant call he had had, and returned to the 
city. 

During the afternoon Captain Adams ascer- 
tained that Genevieve had written to Annie, 
saying she had received a paper from him — the 
captain — containing a commendatory notice of 
her pictiu^s at the fair, over which she was both 
pleased and vexed — pleased at the commendation 
and vexed at the artist's locality being revealed 
until after the exhibition during commencement 
week at MonticeUo the next spring, and adding 
that she was satisHed that Captain Adams had not 
made the revelation. But the chief object of 
Genevieve's letter had been to say that the second 
Sunday after the date of her letter would be her 
eighteenth birthday, and that she proposed to 
spend it at The Hermitage. 

Looking forward to the nest Sunday with 
pleasant hopes and anticipations, therefore, the 
captain announced that he hoped to do Miss 
Genevieve the honor of being present on that day, 
and then bidding his friends good-bye he returned 
to the city as he had come. 

Some lost leeway wiU be recovered in this chap- 
ter by letting the reader see the letter which 
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Colonel Cauldwell wrote to his sister by the hands 
of Captain Adams : 

Mt Dsab StSTBB ViEVE : Your intaition is better than 
my eome what prejudiced judgment. I hare had a pleasant 
visit from your Captain Adams, and find him not only a 
true man, but an old friend— older than I dare tell you 

Go back to Montioello, get your diploma there, and then 
if you decide to graduate in matrimony also, I shall wish 
you much joy. 

Your loriog brother, AL CAinjrwKLL. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

The Oaft&im ahs Gbnevtevb'b Abticiah of Confedxraiton 
— MTSTBRiBa D1SS01.TE, AND Oncs Mobe theob is Re- 
jotciKQ AT The Heouitaok. 

ZnUyHEif Genevieve arrived at the Union depot 
\^^ on the next Saturday it was almost n^ht. 
She looked round for her cousin, but the doctor 
was not present. Captain Adams was there, how- 
ever, and when he came up, bowing politely and 
deferentially, and said he had been commissioned 
by Dr. Chartervale and Annie to escort her to The 
Hermitage, she at first drew up and stepped back. 
Then she smiled, took his proffered hand, and 
said : 

" I would like to see your commission, if you 
please." 

"That is my commission," replied the captain, 
pointing to the well-known carriage of the doctor, 
with the driver on the box. 

Gtenevieve gave him her hand, and was helped, 
blushing, into thf! carriage, and was off for The 
18 (278) . 
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Hermitage before she well knew what had hap- 
pened. 

What occurred on that evening carriage ride 
will never be known in all its details to any but 
the participants in it, but when they drove up 
under the gaslight at the gate, where the good 
doctor and his sister were in waiting, both of 
thcffie dear friends knew from their beaming faces 
that something which it had once been solemnly 
declared could " never be " would be, if the con- 
current wishes of both Captain Adams and Gene- 
vieve could accomplish it. 

The captain was as full of happiness as he could 
hold at one time, and, bidding them all good 
evening, had himself driven back to the city with- 
out acx;epting the doctor's pressing invita1|Sn to 
go in. 

Neither the doctor nor Annie s£dd a word to 
Genevieve about Captain Adams, and she herself 
did not mention his name. But her happy face 
told it alL 81^ took but httle supper, roamed 
about the house, talking all the while with un- 
wonted vivacity, and retired early to her room 
to enjoy her happiness alone. There she wrote 
to Jane Waterbury, in reply to the letter she had 
received with the puzzling postscript — "I have 
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something else to tell you, but I can not tell 
you now." 
And this was Geneyieve's letter to Jane : 

You dear, good girl, I am so glad you are bappy. But 
it appears to me, from the very tone of your letter, that 
there is some other or some additional cause for your 
great happiness beside that you mention. What is iC f 
I am sure it must be all in what you do not say in that 
innocent little postscript — that I am never to deliver that 
dying confession, etc. I really hope it is true that you 
are read^ to say " The king is dead ; long live the king I " 
But who is he, Jane, and what is he like ? Write me all 
about it. 

My sketches of Pilot Knob, which I finished up in 
Indift ink, took & premium at the fair. Wasn't that fine ? 

To-morrow is my birthday, and I came down from 
Iifonticello to spend it at The Hermitage with doctor and 
Anoie^ — and him. Good-bye. Write often. 

Your loving friend, Gbnetievx. 

F. S. — I am to remain at Montioello until I graduate 
next spring, and we are to be married immediately after- 
ward. G. 

After church time, next day, Captain Adams 
came out. His reception was most cordial by the 
doctor and Annie, who underetood the new rela- 
tion in which he stood toward Genevieve, and the 
dinner was made a family reunion in honor of 
her birthday, of which her affianced husband 
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was appropriately a component part. There was 
no formality and no embarrassment. The doctor 
and his sister had long looked upon this as an 
event certain to happen. But Captain Adams 
and GtenevieTe in one respect appeared to have 
exchanged characters — she waa buoyant and talk- 
ative, and he was notably silent. This beit^ 
alluded to by the doctor in a pleasant vein, Glene- 
vieve declared that she was so relieved to have 
the matter of their marriage off her mind that 
she " felt light as a feather, and never before was 
so full of words ;" while the captain on his part 
declared that he felt like a soldier after a closely 
won victory, and only wanted to rest and be 
silent. 

" There is one thing I would like to know right 
now," said Genevieve; "my brother wrote me 
that he found in you " (to the captain) " an old 
friend — older than he dare then teU me. What 
did he mean?" 

" I did not see your brother's letter ; he did not 
inform me as to what be would write or had 
written. How should I know what he means i " 
This was said with a deprecating look toward 
Dr. Ohartervale. But the doctor said, with a 
quizzical glance at Genevieve : " It means that he 
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found in Captain Adams the brave Union soldier 
who rushed through fire and saved your brother's 
life at the risk of his own." 

The captain's face reddened to the ears, and 
Genevieve looked astonished. 

" And you never told me a word of this ! " she 
exclaimed, looking as if she was prouder than 
ever of her affianced husband. 

" I think that the besieger who holds any of the 
material of war as too valuable to be used, almost 
deserves defeat." 

' ' Don' t you wish you had surrendered sooner ? ' ' 
asked the doctor, almost as happy over the coming 
marriage as the persons most interested. 

And then the captain had to rehearse the story 
of meeting Colonel Cauldwell on the train and 
recognizing him, whUe himself unknown ; his 
account of the Yankee dinner and the cucumber 
pickle cut into eight pieces ; his pleasant visit to 
the colonel in Mississippi and all that had occurred 
there. And then he added that, although he had 
not urged the colonel to disclose to Genevieve the 
identity of himself and the lieutenant who had 
saved the colonel's life, yet he had expected it, 
and was now glad that he had not made the re- 
quest. 
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And then G«nevieve told the true history of the 
anonymous letters which had heen sent to Colonel 
CaiildweU, and of the scene in her room when she 
had confronted Miss Tyndal, received her confes- 
sion, and turned her out of doors. 

This was new to aU present, for she had not 
told it before. 

" And now the mysteries are nearly all cleared 
up," said Captain Adams. "But there is one 
more I am most anxious to have cleared ^p. 

"An evening paper said of my acquittal " 

"There!" exclaimed Genevieve; "never ask 
that question again until after I have gradu- 
ated." 

And so the dinner passed pleasantly, and Uttle 
lapses in the personal history of each were brought 
up to date. 

During the afternoon, while the young ladies 
were together in the hbrary, Genevieve found her 
sketches of Pilot Knob in the portfoho, and won- 
dered how they came there, and then Annie told 
her the story of the enthusiastic Mr. Key, the 
French artist. And while they were laughii^ 
over it, who should drive up in front of The Her- 
mitage but Mr. Eey himself I The young ladies, 
not wishing to meet him, stepped out the back 
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way into the garden and seated themselves in the 
grape arbor. 

Now, Mr. Rey had noticed the photographer's 
name on the picture of Genevieve which he had 
seen and exaraiued so devotedly, and had actually 
gone to the trouble of soliciting a copy to be made 
for him from the negative at the photographer's. 
He was told, however, that while the "negative" 
was there, and still in good condition, no copies 
could be made from it, except on the order of the 
original or her friends. Then the persistent 
Frenchman had determined to repeat his visit to 
The Hermitage upon the slender hope of meeting 
Genevieve there. 

Dr. Chartervale received Mr. Rey kindly, 
though somewhat surprised at this second call ; 
and both the French gentleman and Captain 
Adams expressed mutual surprise at meeting each 
other at The Hermitage. The captain had heard 
of the artist's previous visit and its results, and 
wondered why he should presume in coming 
again; so he said, after some general conversation, 

" You were so pleased with the India ink views 
of Pilot Knob which we were looking at together 
at the fair, Mr. Rey, that you could not rest until 
you knew the artist, I tmderstand ! " 
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" Ah, Captain— did I not do right ? " r^ed the 
Frenchman. 

'*Tes, I suppose so ; but when a lady conceals 
her name — which she has a perfect right to do — 
do you think it is altogether proper for a gentle- 
man to seek to discover it i " 

"A work of art belongs to the world, Captain 
Adams, when exhibited. I meant only to honor 
the lady. Why should I not ask her relative, 
Dr. Chartervale, for an introduction ? It would 
make me very much happy, I saw the most 
beautiful photograph, and, if I am not mistaken 
much, I saw the young lady passii^ into the gar- 
den as I came in." 

" Then," said the doctor, with a quizzical smile, 
" I refer you to her affianced husband, who has a 
right to say Miss Cauldwell is beautiful if any one 
has — Captain Adams." 

Eey was astounded. He bowed very low, and 
in great confusion be^ed the captain's pardon, 
and the doctor's pardon, and the young lady's 
pardon. Then he begged almost piteously for an 
introduction to Genevieve, that he might apologize 
in person to her face. And Captain Adams con- 
cluded to gratify him. So he sought out GJene- 
vieve, told her what had occurred, and, after 
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getting over their laugh, the ladies permitted the 
Frenchman to come to the arbor and be presented. 
It was a funny scene. But Key, who really was 
a worthy gentleman, got through it better than 
had been expected. 

During the general conversation which followed, 
the subject of the war came up, and Mr. Eey said 
to Captain Adams — but looking at Genevieve — 
"What I was astonished for was that the Gray 
and the Blue should be af&anced." And then he 
added that he beUeved that every lady in the 
South, who had long resided there, had been loyal 
to the Confederacy. 

"No," repUed Captain Adams, ** there were 
some notable exceptions. Let me give you one. 
This letter (taking it from his pocket) is from a 
lady cousin of mine, bom in Tennessee, and 
whose brothers were both in the Confederate 
army. I recently learned her whereabouts, and 
wrote to her asking for some items of her per- 
sonal history during the war. Now I read you 
part of her reply— written from Kankakee : 

" Ah, no one will ever tell you that I wu untrue to the 
Union fiag, though I had to give one up to a oompaoy of 
Roddy'a men, and the lotr wretch who entered my house 
and demaoded the flag ordered hie followers to set fire to 
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th« house. What did I do f I folded my arms over my 
heart and calmly bade him count the ahinglea on my roof. 
For, sud I, for every shingle that you burn on my house 
there will be a house burned to pay for it ! Did they 
apply the torch ? No ! but with my little Union Q&g 
high above their beads they left me in full possession of 
my home. 

" Then, again, did I not ride sixty miles in one day, 
swim the streams, change my riding suit from green to 
black, from black to gray, and finally leave all with an 
old Union man and use a light cover over my saddle for 
disguise ? And, after all, I was chased eighteen miles, 
and the race was only ended by my entering the Union 
lines with valuable news for General Hatch. 

** I was always treated with respect, and knew no fear, 
and I often passed between the opposing armies at nighi, 
my path lighted only by the flash of Confederate pistols." 

"Now, I should say," remarked the captain, 
pausing in his reading, "^Aa/ woman was loyal 
to the Union." 

"Do you say she was bom in the South and 
grew up there ? " inquired the doctor, 

"Yes J but I should add, perhaps, that her 
Scotch-Irish forefathers and her own parents Uved 
always in the North, until her parents, many 
years ago, went to Nashville." 

"That is a case of reversion^" remarked the 
doctor, with one of his significant smiles. " The 
lady's principles, in spite of her education, revert- 
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ed to the freedom-loving loyalty of her forefa- 
thers. Have you more of it, Captain ? It is 
interesting. " The captain read fm^her : 

" In onfi of my trips into North Alabama in the serrioe 
of the Union cause I had a light-hued colored girl with 
me. We had to cross Bear Creek where Roddy's men 
had obstructed it with logs and brush. When we reached 
the creek (the' 3rd day of July, just previous to the fall of 
Vicksburg), one of Roddy's men came dashing up, cry- 
ing, 'AVhat'a up, woman ?' 'Thecreei, I believe,' said 
I. He laughed heartily, and I gained my point. ' Can't 
you help me crOsB this ugly water ? ' inquired I. ' Can't 
do it to save my soul,' said the man. Then I told him a 
nice little romance, which he accepted as genuine, and 
over we went, and I nearly lost my poor horse in the dark- 
ness, logs and mud ; and when we were over, the soldier, 
as a last test, examined my horse-shoes ; they were hand- 
made — not machine-made, as those in the Union army — 
and passed all right. The night was so dark that the 
fellow mistook my colored girl for a bright little widow, 
and she was so sharp that she kept up the delusion several 
hours. In fact, we were really lost in the swamps about 
that muddy creek ; and the captain — he was a captain — 
was so charmed that he never left us until we reached 
friends about 11 o'clock, and then — oh, horriblel — the truth 
flashed through his thick pate. But I was safe ; I had 
accomplished my mission, and within an hour later was 
off on my return by another route." 

"Now, I think," said the captain, after he had 
read th|s, " you must admit that there was one 
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Union woman in the South who was Southern 
bom ; but, in fact, there were hundreds, though 
military power kept most of them still." 

" And were there no women of Northern birth 
and still residing there who sustained the Confed- 
eracy during the war ? " inquired Genevieve, 
archly. 

"Certainly there were, and men, too, by the 
thousand." 

"And you kept them still by Union leagues 
and provost marshals and mihtary law, did you 
not ? " 

" Yes, I confess we did, but, I am sorry to say, 
not half so effectually as your side did. We of 
the North were fools enough to try to be at war 
without restricting the rights and privileges of 
peace,— something- no other people ever did or 
could do, — but it cost us thousands of hves. 
Thank God ! it is all over ! " 

The whole company shook hands all round on 
that sentiment, and Mr. Key soon after took his 
leave — a wiser man than when he came, but 
immeasurably disgusted. 

The happy lovers strolled through the pleasant 
walks and rested in the shady nooks of The Her- 
mitage, which never before had seemed so de- 
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lightful, and one, at least, counted in advance the 
procraatinatmg hours which must pass before the 
wedding day. 

And 60 the patient reader will im^jne the 
autumn and the winter and the early spring as 
having passed at last, and the day approaching 
when we will wish them joy as they start upon 
the journey of life together. 
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CHAPTER XSJn. 

A Neit Ukion or Heabtb ahd Haitds— The Knot n Tixd, 
AiTD Otf Thky Go Oh Thkik WBDnnfo JotrEHitT. 

J^Im? INTER had passed away, and spring was 
\^^ melting into summer. Genevieve had grad- 
uated with all the honors which Monticello could 
give, and The Hermitage was gay with flowers 
to grace the wedding day. Invitations were out to 
many dear friends, and one more pressingthan all 
had gone to Nonabel for dear Jane Waterbiuy and 
her mother. But instead of those most welcome 
guests came a letter as follows : 

Mt Dbxrbst OsMBTiETB I YouT loTuig letter oanie 
yesterday. Oh, how untimely it all is I I suppose I ought 
to have told you before ; but you know I love surpriBes, 
and I waited juBt too long, for it is now too late to change. 
Your wedding comes Sunday (ne keep the Sabbath at 
Nonabel better than you do at The Hermitage) and mine 
comes Wednesday t 

1 am ao glad you are going to Niagara ! So are we. 
Now, oorae right straight to Nonabel — it is not ten miles 
out of your way — and see how lovtngly we will receive 
you. 

<MT) 
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Now, dont say jou otu not— 4bat it will interfere with 
jour plftus— beoause you out juit u well oome thii w&y, 
and we will all go to Niagara together. I say all, for my 
invitation to you inoludeB all who may oome with you, for 
your Mends are mine. 

Telegraph me— oare Henry Waterbnry — that you are 
ooiDtng. We will meet you at the train. 

Affectionately, J^n Watsbbubt. 

P. S. ffe prefers that you learn his name when you 
meet him. But I Jmow you will like him. J. W. 

'* Here is a miss and a mystery," exclaimed 
GteneTieve, as she handed Jane's letter to the 
captain. 

He read the letter, and, with a pleasant laugh, 
said : " All right ; Miss Jane isherself a mystery, 
and it is no wonder she loves the mysterious. Of 
course, I have no idea what it is ; but it would 
be a delightful episode to go round by Nonabel, 
be at Jane's wedding, and all go on to Niagara 
together. 

And so it was agreed. 

The details of the wedding day at The Hermit- 
age were nothiag notable. Friends of the happy 
pair were there — Colonel Marshall Cauldwell, and 
the "grand old man" (Professor Adams), and 
Major Dabny, and even Mr. Rey (the discomfited 
French artist), together with lady friends of Oene- 
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vieve's — herself the queen of all the train. And 
at eight o'clock in the evening the happy pair and 
Annie Chartervale were flying over the prairies 
by the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad for Cincinnati 
and Nonabel. 

At eleven o' clock Monday morning the wedding 
party reached Nonabel, and were received by Jane 
Waterbury, her mother and her uncle> and in a 
brief interval were all talking at once at the 
Waterbury homestead. 

" And now, Jane Waterbury," exclaimed Gene- 
vieve, after some d^ree of quiet had come, "I 
want the explanation of all this mystery." 

"There comes the explanation now, up the 
front walk," replied Jane. And, before there 
was time for further explanation, Professor 
Adams entered without knocking. 

Everybody was silent for a moment, and nearly 
everybody stared. 

Captain Adams was first to speak ; extending 
his hand to the professor, he said : 

"Well, well; this must be my rebel cousin 
Lemuel!" 

"And, by the same token," replied the pro- 
fessor, with a cordial tuuid-shake, " you are my 
cousin Seth, of the Union army I " 
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Then there were introductionB and explanations 
and con^^tulations, and everybody was happy. 

It was one of a thousand similar stories. Forty 
years before, two brothers in Vermont set out to 
seek their fortunes. One went to Nashville, 
Tenn., the other to Illinois. 

Their father, Abraham Adams, was a man of 
strongly-marked characteristics, and the family 
had been endowed with great persistency of type 
for many generations. His own sous were like 
himself, and the son of Professor Adams, of Illi- 
nois, and the two sdns and daughter of Professor 
Adams, of Tennessee (he was a professor also), 
were all of the same strongly-marked type, and 
the two cousins who now met were almost the 
double of each other. 

The Tennessee father had been a teacher and 
professor at Nashville when the war broke out, 
and though the daughter (whose letter the reader 
has already seen) was a stalwart Unionist, the 
sons were both in the Confederate army. 

The Illinois father, as known to the reader, 
was the "grand old man," Professor Adams, 
whose son was in the Union army. 

Who doubts that if the two fathers had migrat- 
ed differently — the Tennessee man to Illinois and 
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the niinois man to Tennessee — that the sons 
■would have drifted into the army which agreed 
with the education of each? " For as the twig 
is bent the tree's inchned." 

Annie Chartervale was much amused at this 
homoeopathic treatment of Jane Waterbury's 
love for Captain Adams — Similia similihus curan- 
tur — though she did not say so. But she did say 
she was ^'almost sorry there were not Captain 
Adamses enough to go round," 

Poor Annie ! She had a heart to love and to be 
loved. But she had devoted herself to comforting 
lier bereaved brother, and would entertain no 
other passion while Dr. Chartervale lived. 

But the strangest part of this reunion of the 
Adams family is yet to be told. Mrs. Staudish, 
the Union sister of Professor Lemuel Adams, was 
there from Kankakee to attend her brother's wed- 
■ding, and proved to be the identical Yankee 
woman (as Colonel Cauldwell hjid called her) who 
sliced the cucumber into infinitesimal shvers. 
Captain Adams had suspected this identity before, 
-and the letter to him giving him some of her war 
experiences was in reply to his own letter of 
inquiry on that subject. She laughed heartily 
over the captain's story of the Yankee ear-marks 
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by which Colonel Cauldwell supposed he had de- 
tected her afBnity, and showed that her supposed 
parsimony was only a wise economy of what food 
there was in the house, the whole family, except 
her husband, having come home from a distance 
unexpectedly and found an empty larder. 

And so this was a reunion of Unionists and 
former disunionists, brought together by consan- 
guinity, cemented by marriage, and permanently 
united by community of interests. 

And the nest day Professor Lemuel Adams and 
Jane Waterbury were duly united in holy wed- 
lock, and the double bridal party started together 
for Niagara, echoing in their hearts the well- 
known words : 

Ko more shill the WK cry aerer. 

Or tbt winding river ba red ; 
They bulah our aiiKel ToreTsr 

Wben they laurel tbe graves ol cat dead. 

W&Iling tha Jndgmaiit diy~ 
Lore and tsan for ths Blue, 
TeiM uhI lore tm the Qnj. 
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THE BI1A.CX SORCERESS) k Tale of the PesMUita' War. 

Adapted from tbe Frencb of Alfkbd db Bb&hat. Ulustrated. 

13mo, cloth, 800 pages. 
Aju old German romance, carrying one back to feudal and chivabic 
times. Deeply iateregting from first to last, and BuffltitDtly bo at times 
to make the flesh creep and the heart quiver at the recital of the brutal 
practices, hideous crimes and besotted superstitions of tliat benighted 
epocli. Tbe story is full of astouDdiug mysteries, hellish incantatiouB and 
diabolical plots. 

Asood,oldIk<hl<m«d,TaiiiMtl(i aUiT, from ths French of vUfred ds Brfblt by A. D. H. 
The ■cent la Uid In Quniauf >t tha {Mriod of Uib Peasaula' Wu, in the lliM nut <a Uis 
■txteenth centnr;. IE de*t> with Urase CTer popolu and twin tbeme*, lore tmd wu. 
B»i»h, th« mTStenoM m ' ' .- . - 

fS!i 

plenty of ii 

no book li fUrlT wi 
Ifea Turk Bmld. 

It U an old ItiUoDid, hliti^cal noreL Ths ee 

one of lore, p««l0D, patrioUem, wmr.enperitltloD, ai „— •- 

The duracten are mottl; lOTKble, uid btod the Borcereas In her lekloca Itiry inaplrca 
^tj.-BOitOn Globt. 

There !■ no lack of akill In thfl Tlyldly painted charactera, or the plot and conntat- 
plot— Chieago Inttr Oetan. 

TXnX BBTTIiB THAK PHYSIC. By W. W. Hau., M. D. lamo, 
cloib, 884 pages. 
Uaxims and precepts which he who n 
■"-est, with amazing profit. ''■ '- "-- 

.. jrth a whole apothecary s ^ — 

who fallow Dr. Hall's mandate* will t 
people will soon "throw physic to the dogs." 

The antbor hetlerea that good food, pore air and a cheerfol (Uipoeltloa ara 

page of which can hs f oniid aome aphorlam.~TAe Day^alCUnore, 

• * * One of Dr. Haira moat popnlar worka. and Terr widely circulated. * * 
AcoUsctJonof aphoiiama sad Inatracllnng, each anngget ot^nlBdoiD or of information on 
Important anbjecta. mora or Jeaa laluabls.— ,S1. Paul SoUy DiipaUh. 

SUPPRESSED SENSATIONS t or Lea.Tes from tlia Note- 

Book of » Chle»KO Reporter. Illustrated. 13mo, cloth, 

S54 pages. 

Thirteen sketches of absorbing interest— tnitlui that are Indeed stranger 

than any Action. Every great metropolis like Chicago has a moral 

cesspool, in which all possible crimes mingle and gurgle together, and 

beside which Bedlam is a myth, and Babylon is double-discounted every 

twenly'four hours. This book has already reached an enormous sale, and 

there is a constant demand for new and increased editions. 

A nnmbei ot arUeleB more thrilUng than thoas which oioallf gat Into tha nawa- 

P9«n.— cAi««a ThftvM. 

Tbejranallof abaorblng iDtereat.— (7AI«affi> niiMt. 
IVirobTlona leaeona aome cbaogea have been made in 



TBB EZBCTTTIONGB'S BETENOB. Translated from tbe Frenoh 
of LfioMDE Ferbxt. 12nio, dolli. 818 pages. 



upheaT&lB. An intensely tragic romttnce. 

A TCTf Intanw Prmcb noiel by u ntle irriter, most idmlnblr translated. It Is 
orl(ln>l In coDceptlon, m plot deep aod well dereluped. the lotereBC aneituned to tbe Tan 
eodT lliedUlDgDelBCrlipuidbrJgbtitheeltoaiioiudrBinadc, Bcdtha nrbole Uor^exceed- 
Ing^j well told.~7^>l«l(> Slaite. 
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WAS IT A MITBDEKI or Wbo la the HalrT From the French 
of FoBTUHB DU Boiboobibt' 12mo, clotli, 341 pages. 

A. hiKhlf entertuDing romBDCe, relating to French provincial life 
«nd mo^n people. Tbe plot Is complicated, the cliaraciers superblj' 
drawn, and the story ao charmingly told that the reader's interest is fully 
sustained from the opening to the cloae of tbe volume. 

OVERZ.AND GUIDE, from th» HlHoori lUver to the PaeULo 

Ocean. Bluetrated. Cbab. 8. Qt:ebd, Editor. 13mo, 340 page*. 
Price, 91.00 in cloth, SO cents in paper. 

Bomething quite different from the ordinarj guide-book species. 
There is nothing ephemeral about it. It was not made to order, nor is it 
the result of aa ill-digested cram at llie libraries. It tells all about places 
of note on the great lines of travel through Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Californis. Beeidea its descripliona of scenery, it is 
crowded w<tn information derived from personal inquiry and practical 
obaerration, and written in a pleasing, graceful style of conscientious 
accuracv and subdued imng[nat)nn. It contains also the Mining Lana of 
tbe United Btates, repeal provisions and regulations, and Mining Laws of 
Colorado, Arizona, and Hew Meiieo. An invaluable book of reference 
or for solid information sought by the traveler, whether bent on bosinesa 

• • • It I» lodlipmiBable. • • • No one teUiiE the f>Torlt« wedem trip can 
tffatd to be wltbent it.— Samae CKy Jovrnai. 

aneetton itsked bj the mnltitiidliioiis weelarn lonrliw 
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namerooB end flue llliutmlona witb wMch Ok Overland Ovidt U emlielLlghed nuke It ■ 
hkodeorae m well as e nsettkl addition to sn; Itbrarj,— rA* tigiUal, Toftta, Kani, 

* * * The book Forms, In St/A, a TSiUable ancrdapedu of InTormatlan upon tlM 
napnlation, egiicnltare, topograpby, geosrapby, mlaerslogj, scener; uid aDtiqsitlM of 
ue region wucb It describes, and npou these points Is a readr-retsnaee manual of the 
kandieit sort— TA* lattrior, Chicago. 
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FEDORA t or the Tnwedr In the Boe de U Palx. Translated 
from the French of Aiwlfhs B&lot. BluBtrated. 12mo, doth, 
SOS pages. 

A most ori^nal, powrrful and ezcitine Frencli romaDce. Ever; 
chaivctermaslbaTeliaa its living lAodel. Fnr high dramatic action, Intease 
and thrilling intarest and appalling climax, abaoluttily uDBurpaased in 
modern Qction. 

It !■ B work whicli placps iU author it ouce •mang ths most brillisnt acd powerful 
noveliflsot hie tima—Mbany Stindaj/ Prat. 

Since the »ppe«r»iice ol "Lm MfMrahles," nothing of French snthorship bai eUdtod 
■BCh oostlated prtiie.—Jfeaark {!/. J.) Call. 

" Fedom" will be tod becaosB niir^^eiBte hnniBn ntitnre Is bad. It la a Franch 
detectl»B utorr, dealing, as all bqcIi »toriei do, with ■ mTBleflonB murder, a aliBrp delect- 
frc, an abaDdoaed wouuui, and with inuigaes, leielatlona and tloleDt deathi.— £<»■(■ 
fUrd JCntning Fait. 

Tbe storr la hlghl; eidtlng, and conlaliu nnmerona lore leanH pecnllai lo Paila. 
Tta'en Ia a atrent^th of diction avid brilliancy of rh^mrir. Tuvnliflr ti> the emlnAnC French 
noveUaia— JfncarJ; DaU^ Journal. 

Aa a detectlTe alorr " Fed^m " deeuYea to rank 
and HIbb Harriet Frracotl bpoSonl's "Inarellar. 
plat and Inneanlly of eircatioa.—Clileago Tribvnt. 

The diamatlEBtlon ot "Fadora" has crealcd a farore in PbtIb, andla regarded aa one of 
thagems of Hadame Bernbanlt'e reperLolre. It ia lliorouglil; French, and those who 
dcolre toread of crime and debaacherj will And an abundant feaat In "Fedora.*^ — Vhicoijo 



The plot !■ remarkahle In Ita dremaUe bandllae, polnta of eiupenBe, and in the art c 
baffling Oie reader. An int ide view of the Aat Ufeinl^a. the coarte of juaiica and th 
'-'"■ -f crlmlnala, treated boldlj and In fall detail, but without coaraeaeaa o 



The plot la remukahle In Ita dremaUe b. 
■■ '^ ider. Aaintide ' * ' " 
■f erlmlnala, tret 
Boiion IHBbt. 

WON AT WEST POUTTt k Bonuiee on the Hndsen. 

"Pdsh." 13mij, cloth, 800 pageH, Price, 91. 2G 
A ctuumlDg American story, marked by hrilliancy of style, keenness 
f satire, frolicsome wit and mirtii-provokiiig humor. IrreproncbablB 
in tone, suitable for parlor or boudoir, and just the story to banish the 



of satire, frolicsome wit and mirtii-provokiiig humor. Irreproncbabla 

in tone, suitable for parlor or boudoir, ' " ' " "' '■" " 

dreary monotony of "riding on the rail." 

The Tallc; of (be Hadaou haa been the aceae of tnany a aoai: and atory, of l«snd and 
romance. This book make* a contribntlon, and a charminE one. to tlie llat * • * The 
tale la (old with ureat spirit, graphic culnriog and counidetable homot. Ths Intereatia 
maintained to the laat-^jftanv Sunday BxprtN. 

This la(«st addition to nallTe Action llteratare Ib a witty, Bnteitalnlns romsnce of Ibe 
HndBon. with the g«Ht MUltarj Academj aa its toming point. • • • "WonatWeat 
Folnt" la a atroDg novel, and KcanbatplaaBeall cIbbbcb of leaden. It will be pBiticnlarlr 
Intcreatlng to (1ia''B who have had eiueiience at the Point. The noTel la elegantly printed 
andhandiomelf boand.— Tyovl.'^. '.} Xvenmg aiandara. 



Jf itoTT, baaed on gif Incident! at the National Academr, written by a gradnata 
aaof 'SI. * * * A pleasing Inelght iselTen to the Inleiiorot the School, with 
iga-cnBtoms, Jokee and ImpoaiUona. The book will be nad with lutateat bj a 
I of readera.— /ndlonipaUa Jiaily Journal. 
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Tli<*U*n MtbofttnliTfl work, emlmclDK <t«t dapartment ot Agrlcnltnra, cnS 
llM DomlBIlTs ■nbJeeU. treatad in idsiD Mia concu* Ungtuiin, tnO brciDKbt dim 
to tbe (tuid-poliil of UHltj. It (■ fell; illaUraUd In the b«t rtrle of the fn- 
tnnr'i sit, ud, It la hoped, will fill t. loug-ralt wut Id AmerleiD AEfrlrallnre. 
A WDtk naetal lo snnT one, wbMerar tlu profeMlon In life. Sold onlj br BOb- 
•erlpllon. 

Rand, McNally & Co.'s 

OveiriaANd Guidel 

A TOVBUTB' AND MTXKBS' QVOm 

Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean 

urns, cmDBiH, nr niico, iuzoiA m uufhiu. 



PrlM91.00lii01otb.eOoentamPB,per. Mailed on receipt of price- 
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: Tean United Stitei' Conanl In China, Coirefpondlne ] 
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Rand, mcNally & co.'S 

Foreign Countries. 



JUHoft, mannted on nillwa, tB z tt Indies 

AMu, In tbTM iheela, two belnc UxU incb 
-v-_. , . -"-^ofligtonHidTi 



Aluk*, 14 xTl Indus. Not kept b 

Arii,moiiDtedOnn>)]era,«Bx<BlD 

Aelk, « iM Incbei. Not kept In Uock .. 



AlU[r■Ii&>nd New Zsaluul, will) ptani of Sjdnv end Po" I«>i*oi>, 0x14 in. 
Anatro-HiiDxirliu] Uonuehr, wimpluiar Vienna, 11x14 Inct" 

-' n^udTlnNiitherlandi «ltl]plBiOfbiu«da,aiiUh) 



Ileum md Tbe Netherlandi. wKli pin Of bnawla, ai lU iDChee — 
■ineb America (Dominion of Ouuu), Bl x 14 Inebea. Not kept In et 



Kn^end ud Wile*, n 1 14 Inctiea, vltti . 
Bnrope.llil4tnctie* 

" ' ' n rollere, (SiSBlneiii 

_. _... M.wl"--' ">--'- 

Garmuir, In two ahsete. i 

Oreece, and the loniui laumu, « i ■« uu 

India. Inda.CbJna and fnrtber India, w 



Ireland, 31 1 14 Inebea, wltli Index to dtlea, lowna, etc 7S 

It*l7,aixl41nehee „ BO 

Japan, tntwoaheete, Bt xl4 Inchea each.. 1 OO 

Mexico, Six 14 Inchea » 

Natherlanda aae Belginm 

Nbit Zealand, see Anatralla 

North Amalea,moiuitadann)llen, tGxCaincbea 17 W 



leaUne, with plana showing Environs of jernsalem. jonmerlnga ot Christ, 

andeketenihawInKdivlBloua Into trlbee. 11x14 Inchea 

la and Aftdianlstan, 14 x 11 ' 



Pnrnual, with plans of Hadild ai 
■•■Norwav.si-" '--'— 



PortDKal, see Spain- 

Bnaala (Bnropean), Six 14 Inchea 

Bootland, Slxl4luchei, with ^dei to clUee, tonne, etc. . 
Sanlh-Amerlca, monntad on rollers, KiSe Inc' 
Sonth Ameri" ■- • ' — " " -•' ' — '■— -*■ 

BpalnandPf 

Sweden and _ 

Bwltierland.SliU inchea 

Tnrkey In Alia lArta Minor), and TranKsncsaia, Slil4tnehe« BO 

Tarker Id Baropa, 31 1 14 Inchea - BO 

World, on Morcator'a Projection, 31 t M Inch™ ^» 

All of alKiie pocket Haps are neatly bonnd in cloth easea. 

We nuke iha production ol maps a qiedaltr, and keep the laneat stock of map 
plates In the eonntrr. Aro prepared to mmlah Aatbore and PabUiheia with mi» 
to llltutiate Books of "naTel and Hlitoiieal and Bdncatlonal Works at a meniiT 
nominal charge orer the ooat of paper and printing. 

Mapa which reqnlre to be apeciallr prepared, are compiled, cngraTed and printed 
«ltb the ntmcat care and accnracr. 

A fall line at Hspa of the State* and rerrlloriee In IT. S. and of Foreign covntrieSr 
Ml a laryt teaU; also, of Uodem Oeofrrapblcat, Claastcal, PollUeal, Phjaloal. 
Aatranomleal, BlbHeal, Anatomical and Biological Atlaaea, Qlobee and Hap Racto. 
kept In stock. 

BA.ND, McNAI^T « OO., PnbllBhen, Ohicuso. 



gAND,McNALlT ACO.'SMAP PUBLICATIONS 

■sBd, HcHallr dc Ca.'i Imdezcd AUai af Iks World. (S«Id aalr kr 
HabMrlailsD.) 

« ConUlnlDg lu(s Buls mipa of eiarr Cosnlry snd CJvll SltlatOD upon tha 
ncs of the Qlobv, tOfethcr witti hlntorlcBl. buiIbiIuU uid deecriptlTe matter nli- 
tlVB ta wch. UlDitntsd bj colored dliwrsiDB, (hovrlng increus or dKresse of 
popDJ«aoD,ir«Lili, debt uatanlioD, civil condlliouaf paople. cidaf prodnctioiu, 
■nlclca otmuiDftctiireuid commerce, n:li((loue lecte, etc. Accompanied bjmnen 
■nd orlcluftl compUUlon, forming ft reidT-rettrence Index, wblch presenta m Ita 
«peclal featnie, tbe anangemeni In aJpluibeUcal order of ncarlj all kuown geognph- 
Ical Duuei. In connection btrewlth la given the populailon of every city, Iowa and 
Tllli^ In th« world ; tliat at the Dnlted StatCB of America being taken ftom tha 
cenaUB return* ol 1880. 9SmapNS&ldl««r>ma,(GS pages, 
Baad, MoNiillr * Oo.'a C<m»leUlt>iBlB«B Atlu aad Shlvpera' Salda 

S*r imi. Frlo^ il9.a0 !■ eloUi •IS.M Im halfBiaraoM. 
ontalnlng luge acale mapa of the Dominion of Canada, Old Mexico, Centnd 
America, Caba, and tbe aereral BUlei and Tarrllories of tbe United SUtea, to- 
sether with a complete Reference Map of the World, printed In colon, accompaidod 
br a new and original compilation and icadr-nftranc* Judex, and aceniatelj loeat- 
Ins all cillei, toima. poeVotScea. railroad statlona, rlllageB, conntlea. pariabea, 
lilanda, lake*. riTera,moantalDB. etc., Bhowlng In detail the entire Ballr[>Bd SveMm. 
Tbe new and apecMt feMorea of this edition are locaUng tha brancbea oi 
paillcnlar dlrlsiona of railroads upon wbi^ each atatlOD le located, the nearest 
malllag point of all local placaa, dealgnaUng mnnef^order olBces, telegraph atatlons, 
and naming the Eipreaa Company doing bDslneaa at the points where the aatacal 
companlealavaolBces, andthefnilcansnareloniBlodale. BOOpagea. 
Rand, MeNallT «c O^'a New Indesed Ailaa af the Bflafaal**! Taller 

•■d MarihwMt. Bannd In elath. Frtce, •S.MI. 

Containing tha special toBtnreeof tbe complete BosineBi Alias and large acale 
tarn ta tbe iSUowing Sutee and Territorlea : Arkanaas, Colorado, Dakota, nilnole. 
Indiana- Indian Terrttorr. Texas, Iowa, Kanaas, Sentnckj. Lonlaiana, Uanltoba 
<Prov. tiui.l. Hlcbisui. HInne«>U, HUelaatppl, HtaaoDri, Nebraeka, Ohio, Ten 
neesee, Wisconsin. 
Kud, HalTallr Ac Oa.'a New Indeaed Atlaa ef tke Hiaalulari TaUej. 

MeribwMt and PaidCo Oaaiw. Bennd ■■ cIMh. Frlee, CS-O*. 

Containing the epadal features of the complete Buelneea Atlaa and large scale 
mapa at tha following Slatea and Terrltorleei AtIzodb. Arkanaaa. Caliromfa, Colo- 
Tado. Dakota, Idaho, DUnols, IndtaniL Indian TerrUorr, Iowa, Kanaae, Ksntncky. 
LoDlalana, Umltoba (Prorlnoe Cuada). Michigan^ illnneeota. HlMiasippl Ufa- 
wnrl, Montana, Nebraska, Neyada. New Mexico, Oblo, Oregon, Tennessee, Teiai, 
Utah, WasblnaCon, WlBconsin, Wyoming. 
Kaad, neNallr Ac Co/TMew RalTread and Canntr Hap af the United 

States and Canada, nieanied avoa elsth. with rollera tap and 

beuoa, tlS.Mt ar rellera at eaah end, "PanaraBa Uonhllua.*' 

aoceniHadatlna liaeirt* anr re«alred apaeei (le-M. 
I.*' Compiled fCom the lataal Uoremmenl annen, and dnwn to an aeeorate scata ; 
alas, 100x08 Inchaa; scale, SI miles to one Inch; boidara of SU£e* and CoimtleB 
beanttnill]' tinted, colors being printed from plat** seemed by lelteia patent. Hils 

1. 1..^ ocenpled two year* In compllBtlon and eng — " ' -' '- 

plates ban been careTall]' corrected to date, pn 
tsklnd. ThisHapl* deaerring of special menti 
i_i..j D..ug mads npon a geometrical proJecUot 

kOa.'a New Rallraad and Co 

intlo Oaaal » Great Salt l.ake, alse SO x 



, ~_. , , tramp]M**seci ^ 

work haa ocenpled two year* In compllBtlon and engraTUig, at a coat of luariy 
MI.OOOj plates ban been careTall]' correctedtodate, pnaeuUogtheflneat warktK 
Art of Its kind. This Hap 1* deaerringof special mention as being the first map 
of the United States mads npon a geometrical proJecUon since the war. 
Kaad. MoNally dc Oe.'a New Rallraail and Coanty May, eatandln* 



SmoaaEed npon heaTy paeer. rellera top and bBiiani (a 
ear BOBpIaM United Hiata* work), a bkb for the people 
_ at a papalarjarloe, Hetall, S0fOO. 
JUad, MeNBllr £ Ca.'a Oeaernl Map af the Repahlle of Mealee, eoih. 

■trnet*dn>oiB the beet aaiherltlea. akowlnstkeeanplMed and pro 

psaed Hallway*, BteBa*hlp roale* aad leietraphle MMtnanlca. 

[ian^ole. Slae,T9KS9lDrke*t Price, Baanled on roller*,Taralaked. 

SlS.VOior, oat !■ aectlon* and Boaated oa linen tefold la leather 

eaae. for Boriabie aBe, CI S.M. 
Sand, nBMallT Sc Ra.** IfewlAallread aad Coaalr Map of the Terrl. 

terlea and pHOtde Ooaat, aO x 98 Inohea, In ralBra, waanted apea 

heaTy paper, rellera top aad bellODi <a aeetlan of onr eeaiplete 

United Statee wark). Retail, U.OO. 
Band, IHcNally tt OB.*e New CoBBeralal Hap nf the United Statea 

BbowlDS all the Conntle*, BaUtoads and Principal Town* m to date. It 1* 
«mlnenlly adapted both tor acnool and oIBce pnipoeee. Size. BBxil Inchea. Scale 
abonl sixty miles to on* Ineh. Price, monnted onrollerB, on beaTy paper, tioo 
ooonledon roller*, with cloth back. tt.aO. Boandlnclothcase,rorpacketiiBeitl'9^ 



OFWlOJ-AJi. 

RAJLWAY GUIDE 



WOftTH $5.00. EXAMINE IT. 

PRICE ONLY 40 CENTS. 



^T~fSE JWw Map in this Guide shown BaUroada 
and their names more distinctly than any 
Map ever before produced. 

The large Map of the United States and Canada, 
covering 1,252 sqaare inches of paper, is alone 
worth ten times the price. 

tw Illustrated by over 4.00 Local Maps of 
popular through lines. 

tW Gives Ticket Fares and Latest Time Tables 
of aH Roads. 

tX" Gives Population, Full Description, Hotels, 
etc., of aU Towns in the United States and Canada, 

For sale by all J^ewsdealers. Sent by Wiail, post- 
void, on receipt of Forty-five Cents. 
,4ddres8, 

RAND, MqjALLY & CO, 



Bankers'Directory 

OF THE 

United States and Canada. 



A Tnost useful publication for business hoii^es. The 
work is an. octavo volume of 500 pages, hand- 
somely printed, ajid bound, containing : 



A lUt of Banks and Bankers io Canada, with names of Officers and 

Uuitcd BtaUs CoireepondeotB. 
A list of Cashiers of National, Stole and Private Banks. 
A list of AesistsDt Cashiers of Nstlonal, State and Private Banks. 
Tlie Clearing Houses in the United States, with names of Officers. 
A list of European Banks and Bankers. 
A list of Brokers in Ntw York City. 
The Commercial Law* of ea«li State and Territory, including the 

Lhws ri^lBiing lo Insolvency, Interest, Taxes, Notes and ^Is of 

Exchange, eic. 
A list of reliable Commercial Lawyers. 



and axnkers to thefr own locajitj, t 
cuntalD on); snch uamoB u bsye Iha conOdsuce or th 
th^ neide.) 



nil; in which 

A County Map of each State and Territory, also of the Provinces of 
Canada, printed in Colors. These Maps alone are worth double 
the price asked for the book. 

Parties making their own collections and whose business covers 
a widu extent of territory, will appreciate the special features of this 
publication, and find it an invaluable reference book for ofSce use. 



Sent Prepaid, bj Hail, to uij AddraH. 

/tAHD, McNALLY £ CO., Publishers, 

CHICAGO, irx. ,,,„,,,Gooc:sle 



